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Each 12mo, $1.25 net (postage 12 cents) 
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any nationality. He has been engaged upon it for the last seven years. Three 


due time, but each volume is an entirely separate work. 


A NEW VOLUME OF 
“ LITERARY LIVES” 





CONTENTS. 
1.—Early Years (1823-1846). 
2.—Life in London (1846-1862). 
3.—‘* The Angel in the House."’ 
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additional volumes will appear in 


Coventry Patmore 


By EDMUND GOSSE 


IMustrated, 12mo, $1.00 net (postage 10 cents) 

A new volume in this successful series distinguished 
by rare discernment. Mr. Gosse’s estimate of Patmore’s 
6.—Personal Characteristics. accomplishment and his place in literature is one of 
uncommon interest. 
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THE NEGRO: The Southerners’ Problem 
By THOMAS NELSON PAGE 
“ Decidedly suggestive.” — Chicago Inter Ocean. 
“One of the most dispassionate and illuminating discussions 
of the racial questions in the South.’’— Cincinnati Times-Star. 
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familiar with the subject.” — Mobile ( Ala.) Register. 
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“The book is full of real thought — the spontaneous verse of 
the real poet to whom right cadence is natural and harmony 
imborn.’’ — Leutsville Courier-Journal. 


“ A daughter of the Greeks, and in close touch with life.’ 
— New York Times. 


“ A most unusual and beautiful collection of poems. The little 
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pages.” — Jacksonville Times-Union. 
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by.’? — Omaha Bee. 


“A certain blithe optimism runs through her poetic dreams. 
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Translated by Gray Casement. 


Many illustrations from photographs of the place 
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In one sense an unique book. Mr. Casement 
has chosen ten of Sefior Guardia’s delightful 
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and politics, and for the first time presents 
them to English readers. Filled alternately with 
Spanish languor and Castilian fire, each one of 
the tales holds the reader’s interest from the 
beginning. Not the least important portion of 
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duction, telling more of the place and people in 
an admirable way than can be found elsewhere 
after the most exhaustive search. 
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The Fire of Spring 


By Marcaret Porrer. 12mo. Ornamental cloth, 


$1.50. 
Can a husband forgive as much as a wife? Can 
a wife forgive as much asa husband? Which is the 
| more forgiving if the fault be vital? These are some 
of the questions which are treated in this book. 


The Port of Storms 
By Anna MoCiure Sort. 12mo. Ornamental 


cloth, $1.50 
Is than Love? Is Love 


beautiful girl abandons all the fruits of Love for the 
elusive satisfaction of social power. 





The Mother-Light 
‘May the Light Shine in You’ 
This is the most interesting, subtle, veiled defense 
| of a certain modern religious sect that has ever been 
written by @ layman in regard to any church since 


| Browning’s ‘Bishop Blo 's Apology.’ 12mo. 
| Ornamental cloth, $1.50. hun 17.) 





The Clock and the Key 


By Arraur Henry Vesry. 12mo. Ornamental 

cloth, $1.50. (February 10.) 

Look at the clock! Look at the clock! Look at 
the clock ! en ee By means 
of this quaint old fashioned time-piece the famous bag 
of jewels is found. The scene is in Venice, and the 
clock turns out to be the key in this tale of mystery. 





The House of Hawley 


| By Exmore Exuiorr Praxe. Ilustrated. 
Ornamental cloth, $1.50. (February 10.) 

| This is a touching story, full of the love of a grand 
_ iron-willed old man for his young granddaughter. It 
| tells of her elopement, her estrangement from her 
a and their final beautiful reconciliation. 


12mo. 


An Act in a Backwater 


By E. F. Benson, author of “ Dodo” and “The Chal- 
loners.” 12mo. Ornamental cloth, $1.50. 
The heroine is discovered by the hero engaged in 
preventing a puppy-dog fresh from his bath from 
curly coat on her newest frock. The 
sotiet Lore pound Sails tk Love GOR the babble 
girl and hastens home to paint her picture. 





Langbarrow Hall 


By Tazopora Witson Witson. 12mo. 
eloth, $1.50. (March 17.) 


A story of life in the country in England. 


Ornamental 





My Poor Relations 
By 7 a Maarrens. 12mo. Ornamental cloth, 
This is a series of short stories by the author of 
Dorothea.” 
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Martin and Myrta Lockett Avary. 


before and during the Civil War. 


A Diary from Dixie 


By Mary Boykrx Cuesnur. Being her Diary for November, 1861, to August, 1865. Edited by Isabella D. 


This is a glance into the mind of a clever woman with a sense of humor, who wrote of her life in the South 





By Crrus Townsenp Brapy. 


the men engaged. An accurate and unbiassed book 


The. Conquest of the Southwest 


12mo. Ornamental cloth, $1.50 net; postage additional. 
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$1.50 net, postage additional. 
This volume aims to cover the field of general ad 


Modern Advertising 


By Earnest Eitmo Catkuxs and Rates Horpen. (Appletons’ Business Series.) 


Illustrated. 12mo, cloth; 


—that which is done in newspapers and periodicals, 


vertising 
as well as the more modern forms shown in railway cars and stations, on tall buildings, and on the landscape. 
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Important New Macmillan Books 





A NEW VOLUME IN . 


The Cambridge Modern History _ 
Volume Iil. The Wars of Religion Just Ready. 


Earlier volumes now ready in this monumental series cover: I. The Renaissance; II. The Reformation ; 
VII. The United States; VIII. The French Revolution. 
“ The best short monographs in English on their respective subjects.” — New York Times’ Saturday Review. 
To be complete in twelve volumes. Royal 8vo. Each volume $4.00 net. {Carriage, 30 cents.) 





NEW VOLUMES IN 


The English Men of Letters Series 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. Each volume 12mo, gilt top, 75 cents net. (Postage 9 cents.) . - 


BRYANT. By Wouum Aspeywatt Brapiry. SIDNEY SMITH. By Grorce W. E. Russett, 
American Series. Nearly Ready. author of “Collections and Recollections.” Just 
PRESCOTT. By Harry Tuurston Peck. Amer- Ready. 
ican Series. In Preparation. ROSSETTI. By Arrnur Curistorner Benson. 


THOMAS MOORE. By Srernen Gwyn, author «“Qne of of the coat fetta of the new series, which 


of “Masters of English Literature,” ete. Just . has kept a mone | high level of excellence.” 
Ready. . — Evening Post, N. Y. 
Labor Problems , 


By Tomas Sewart Apams, Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, and Heten L. Sumner, A.B. 
Cloth, $1.60 net. (Postage 13 cents.) 
Poverty 


By Ropert Hunter. Contains the notable discussion of the conditions of child life in New York which 
such vigorous feeling very recently. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net. (Postage 12 cents.) 


The Life of Florence Nightingale 


By Saran A. Toorey, author of “ Personal Life of Queen Victoria,” “Life of Alexandra,” etc. With 
twenty-two illustrations. Cloth, 12mo, $1.75 net. 








NEW NOVELS 
Mr. Eden Phillpotts’ new novel The Secret Woman 


“is not only the best novel he has written, but also one of the greatest novels of the decade. 
. . » The drama maintains its intense interest through every change to the exciting close.” 
By the Author of “ The American Prisoner.” With frontispiece. Cloth, $1.50. 


SARA ANDREW SHAFER’S L. H. HAMMOND’S 
Beyond Chance of Change The Master Word 


By the author of, and in the same vein as, that is a keenl ing picture of modern phases of 
delightfully genuine and beautiful “The Day Before the soanalnainns in eres: Cloth, $1.50. 
Yesterday.” Cloth, $1.50. 


CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY’S CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK’S 
The Two Captains The Storm Centre 


is a lively story, of incidents and is a war story, but even more a love story, by the 
romance of the p Ua Severn Se Nelson. author of “The Prophet of Great Smoky Mountain.” 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
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A POET’S RETROSPECT. 


The great English poet who is now approach- 
ing his seventieth year, and who remains the 
solitary survivor in the twentieth century of 
the great group of nineteenth-century with 
whom he is associated, is now en: in super- 
intending a uniform republication of his poet- 
ical writings. Since these writings occupy 
twenty-four volumes of various sizes, since they 
are expensive and in some cases out of print, 
and since they are, nevertheless, indispensable 
to every lover of poetry, it is a cause for thank- 
fulness that all of them will soon be obtainable 
in a shape both uniform and definitive. The 
lyrical section of this new edition is already 
complete and in the hands of the public; the 
dramatic section, we are assured, will soon 
follow. 

In addition to the debt ‘under which Mr. 
Swinburne has thus placed us, we have also to 
thank him for having seized this occasion to 
take us into his confidence by publishing a retro- 
spective view of his poetical activity, which has 
now extended over nearly half a century. How- 
ever clearly a poet may reveal himself in his 
writings, there is always a peculiar satisfaction 
in the supplementary sort of revelation that is 
offered when he deigns to tell us something of 
their history, and to give us some glimpse of the 
light in which they present themselves to his 
own consciousness. This is what Mr. Swin- 
burne has now done in the lengthy ‘ dedicatory 
epistle’ which inscribes his collected poems to 
his ‘best and dearest friend.’ It is no doubt 
true that a poet is not always the best judge of 
his own poems, and Mr. Swinburne is as likely 
as others to err in this respect, but the interest 
of such self-criticism as he gives us is not to be 
questioned, and we cannot help wishing that 
Tennyson and Browning had likewise left us 
some similar subjective measure wherewith to 
test our own objective estimate of their work. 

In an introductory paragraph Mr. Swinburne 
sets forth his theory of the poet’s attitude 
toward his public in this matter of appraise- 
ment and explanation. 

‘It is impossible for any man to undertake the 
task of commentary, however brief and succinct, on 
anything he has done or tried to do, without 
incurring the charge of egoism. But there are 
two kinds of egoism, the furtive and the frank: 
and the outspoken and open-hearted candour of 
Milton and Wordsworth, Corneille and Hugo, is not 


the least or. the lightest of their claims to the 
regard as well as the respect or the reverence of 
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their readers. Whether it is worth while 
for any man to offer any remarks or for any other 
man to read his remarks on his own works, his own 
ambition, or his own attempts, he cannot of course 
determine. If there are great examples of absti- 
nence from such a doubtful enterprise, there are 
likewise great examples to the contrary. As long as 
the writer can succeed in evading the kindred 
charges and the cognate risks of vanity and humility, 
there can be no reason why he should not undertake 
it. And when he has nothing to regret and nothing 
to recant, when he finds nothing that he could wish 
to cancel, to alter, or to unsay, in any page he has 
ever laid before his reader, he need not be seriously 
troubled by the inevitable consciousness that the 
work of his early youth is not and cannot be unnat- 
urally unlike the work of a very young man.’ 


In other words, Mr. Swinburne says again, from 
the vantage point of his mature years, what he 
said of the ‘Poems and Ballads’ when they 
were published in 1866, that they were ‘ born of 
hoy’s pastime,’ that they were not such poems 
as a man would write, but that, allowing for the 
limitations and the exuberance of youth, they 
were produced in all artistic sincerity. He has 
told us since, in imperishably beautiful verse, 
how his life outgrew that boyish phase of riot- 
ous imaginings, how he rode ‘the red ways of 
the revel through,’ 

‘Till on some winter’s dawn of some dim year 

He let the vine-bit on the panther’s lip 

Slide, and the green rein slip, 

And set his eyes to seaward,’ 
and how, in the end, 


‘The sweet sea’s breath 
Breathed and blew life in where was heartless death, 
Death spirit-stricken of soul-sick days, where strife 
Of thought and flesh make mock of death and life, 
And grace returned upon him.’ 


The critics have long since recovered from 
the hysteria which overcame them when they 
first sought to pass judgment on the ‘ Poems 
and Ballads, and they hardly need now to be 
reminded that the dramatic studies contained 
in that volume were neither confessions of a 
vicious personal experience nor exercises of an 
unregulated imagination. 

‘There are photographs from life in the book; 
and there are sketches from i ination. Some 


which keen-sighted criticism has dismissed with a 
smile as ideal or imaginary were as real and actual 
as they well could be: Others which have been taken 
for obvious transcripts from memory were utterly 
fantastic or dramatic. If the two kinds cannot be 
distinguished, it is surely rather a credit than a 
diseredit to an artist whose medium or material 
has more in common with a musician’s than a 
sculptor’s.’ 


It was, as the author says, a ‘ quaint reception’ 
that the book received, and ‘ the clatter aroused 
by it’ was to him a source of no little amuse- 
ment. 

Writing of his next book, the glorious ‘ Songs 
before Sunrise,’ Mr. Swinburne disclaims the 
notion that he was merely engaged in the task 





of ‘translating Mazzini’s gospel into verse. 
* Mazzini was no more a Pope or a Dictator than 
{ was a parasite or a papist.’ ‘I never pre: 
tended,’ he goes on to say, ‘to see eye to eye 
with my illustrious friends and masters, Victor 
Hugo and Giuseppe Mazzini, in regard to the 
positive and passionate confidence of their 
sublime and purified theology.’ In this con- 
nection, the author gives us the keynote to all 
that he has ever written upon the two subjects 
of religion and politics. On the former theme 
he says: 

‘That the spirit and the letter of all other than 
savage and barbarous religions are irreconcilably 
at variance, and that prayer or homage addressed 
to an image of our own or of other men’s making, 
be that image avowedly material or conventionally 
spiritual, is the affirmation of idolatry with all 
its attendant atrocities, and the negation of all 
belief, all reverence, and all love, due to the noblest 


object of human worship that humanity can realize 
or conceive.’ 


These words are the rational basis upon which 
rest such poems as ‘ Hertha,’ ‘ Before a Cruci- 
fix,’ the ‘Hymn of Man,’ and ‘The Altar of 
Righteousness.’ He claims consistency in his 
political doctrine when he says, comparing his 
later poems with the ‘Songs before Sunrise,’ 
that 


‘Every passing word I have since thought fit 
to utter on any national or political question has 
been as wholly consistent with the principles which 
I then did my best to proclaim and defend as any 
apostasy from the faith of all republicans in the 
fundamental -and final principle of union, voluntary 
if possible and compulsory if not, would have been 
ludicrous in the impudence of its inconsistency with 
these simple and irreversible principles. ' Monarch- 
ists and anarchists may be advocates of national 
dissolution and reactionary division; republicans 
cannot be.’ 


The poet then gives us a running commen- 
tary upon his dramatic verse, beginning with 
‘The Queen Mother,’ ‘ written while yet under 
academic or tutorial authority,’ and acknowl- 
edging it to be imitative of the Elizabethan 
model. In ‘ Chastelard’ he thinks that ‘ some- 
thing of real.and evident life’ is discernible. 
‘ Bothwell’ he calls an ‘epic drama,’ and quotes 
with pardonable pride the praise bestowed upon 
it by Hugo. ‘Occuper ces deux cimes, cela 
n’est donné qu’A vous.’ ‘Mary Stuart’ was 
coldly received by the public, but Sir Henry 
Taylor applauded it, and the author avows: 
‘I think I have never written anything 
worthier of such reward than the closing 
tragedy which may or may not have deserved 
but which certainly received it.’ Of the two 
Greek plays, he thinks the ‘ Atalanta’ too 
exuberant, effusive, and irregular, and doubts 
whether the whole is greater than any part of 
it. The ‘Erechtheus’ he views with greater 
satisfaction, and this must surely be the ver- 
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dict of the critic who considers the two works 
in their entirety. Little is said of the four 
later plays, but the author is careful to remind 
us, in speaking of them, that he writes, like 
Charles Lamb, for antiquity. ‘When I write 
plays it is with a view to their being acted at 
the Globe, the Red Bull, or the Black Friars.’ 

Speaking of his lyrical work, Mr. Swinburne 
gives the highest place, and justly, in our opin- 
ion, to the two great Pindaric odes, ‘ Athens’ 
and ‘The Armada.’ 

‘By the test of these two poems I am content 
that my claims should be decided and my station 
determined as a lyric poet in the higher sense of 
the term; a craftsman in the most ambitious line 


of his art that ever aroused or ever can arouse the 
emulous aspiration of his kind.’ 


He happily characterizes and links together the 
‘Hymn to Proserpine’ and the ‘ Hymn to Man’ 
as ‘the death-song of spiritual decadence and 
the birth-song of spiritual renascence.’ Of his 
lyrics of nature he writes with exquisite charm, 
and his doctrine is thus expressed : 

‘Mere descriptive poetry of the prepense and 

formal kind is exceptionally if not proverbially 
liable to incur and to deserve the charge of dulness: 
it is unnecessary to emphasize or obtrude the per- 
sonal note, the presence or the emotion of a spec- 
tator, but it is necessary to make it felt and keep 
it perceptible if the poem is to have life in it or 
even a right to live.’ 
To know how faithfully Mr. Swinburne has fol- 
lowed this precept we have but to recall a few 
such poems as ‘A Forsaken Garden,’ ‘In the 
Bay,’ and ‘ By the North Sea.’ 

Mr. Swinburne’s personal and memorial 
poems have often brought upon him the charge 
of extravagance in praising, and it is only nat- 
ural that he should take some account of this 
accusation. 

‘If ever a word of tributary thanksgiving for 
the delight and the benefit of loyal admiration 
evoked in the spirit of a boy or aroused in the 
intelligence of a man may seem to exceed the limit 
of demonstrable accuracy, I have no apology to 
offer for any such aberration from the safe path of 
tepid praise or conventional applause.’ 
Confessing to rare good fortune in both friends 
and enemies, he declares that it should be 

‘Always a subject for thankfulness and self- 
congratulation if a man can honestly and reasonably 
feel assured that his friends and foes alike have 
been always and at almost all points the very men 
he would have chosen, had choice and foresight been 
— him, at the very outset of his career in 

e. 

Most of all was he fortunate in winning the 
friendship of Landor, Mazzini, and Hugo, ‘ the 
three living gods, I do not say of my idolatry, 
for idolatry is a term inapplicable where the 
gods are real and true, but of my whole-souled 
and single-hearted worship.’ What wonder that 
he should have sought to find expression in song 
for the joy of such friendships, and that he 





should have found terms for the expression in 
some degree commensurate with his gratitude. 

The two great misapprehensions of the gen- 
eral public concerning Mr. Swinburne’s work 
are that it is prevailingly sensual and that its 
verbal affluence conceals poverty of thought. 
Both these notions are supremely ridiculous. 
The first of these notions is the exact opposite 
of the truth, and could not ibly be enter- 
tained by anyone familiar with the work as a 
whole. In all but a few of his pieces, he is a 
poet of spirit rather than of sense, and austerity 
is perhaps the most fitting epithet to apply to 
his work. Nor does it take a very prolonged 
study of that work to discover that it is rich 
in thought and varied in intellectual interest: 
beyond the work of most other poets. Mr. 
Swinburne would be the last person to deny 
that poetry must be the embodiment of ideas, 
or fail absolutely in its mission. His own words 
are these: 

‘There is no music in verse which has not in it 
sufficient fullness and ripeness of meaning, sufficient 
adequacy of emotion or of thought, to abide the 
analysis of other than the published scrutiny of 
prepossession or the squint-eyed inspection ef 
malignity.’ 

By this test he is clearly willing to be j 
and we have no doubt that when judged by ib 
fairly and fully, he will not be found wanting. 








THE AMERICAN LITERARY INSTINC?P. 


i Geographical and racial explanations of the 
evolution of genius have become somewhat 
faded of late.j Even Taine modified his theories 
considerably after the publication of his ‘ His- 


tory of English Literature.’ But one would 
like to call his spirit up and propound the 
following problem, to him: ‘ There is a country, 
sir, larger in extent than Europe. It is a land 
of extremes. In summer it is throughout nearly 
its whole extent a part of the tropics. In winter 
the north pole is seemingly situated in every 
city. Its geographical features are on an enor 
mous scale,— tremendous mountain systems, 
vast rivers, limitless plains, unending forests. 
It is inhabited by eighty millions of people 
drawn from all the great stocks of the world. 
It is a new ark where descendants of all of 
Noah’s family are reunited. And they are fused 
together by one system of laws and the use of 
one language. What, sir, in your judgment, 
should be the resulting literary instincts and) 
development of such a people?’ 

Can we doubt that our critic’s ashes would 
lighten with his wonted fires, that his ghost 
eyes would glitter with delight, and that he 
would say, though in far more vivid phrase, 
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something like this: ‘ Excellent! Superb! You 
ate describing the place and the moment for 
an ideal outburst of literature. The muster of 
reeces in your new empire should bring together 
all the instincts and ideals of the world. The 
North should send you its cloudy gods, its 
dreamings and its doubts. The South should 
bestow upon you its clear divinities, its passions 
and its fire. Your literary population should be 
a cast of stars. Your geographical immensities 
should raise to the nth power all the forces and 
faculties of the migrating personages of older 
mythologies and literatures. A brighter Hamlet 
should jostle a darker Othello. The Greek 
Achilles, the German Siegfried, the Celtic 
Cuchulain should reincarnate themselves in 
more splendid forms. Art should be the inherit- 
ance of your whole people. Your brilliant and 
intoxicating atmosphere should cause them to 
‘talk business in blank verse, do their love- 
making in song, go to church in a galliard, and 
«come home in a coranto.’ 

So perhaps it should be — but so certainly 
iit has not been. If one were exactly to reverse 
‘this imaginary picture one would be nearer the 
wark. Once indeed in our history, back in the 
forties and fifties, there was a stir of intellec- 
tual life in this country. Foreign philosophies 
were imported and retailed, native folk-lores 
were investigated, our men of intellect stood at 
the street corners and crowds assembled to listen 
to them, there was a cry that we must have a 
national literature. And a very remarkable if 
not absolutely great artistic production resulted. 
Even then the careers of the greatest were fresh 
illustrations of the fact that when God creates 
a genius, he signs a lettre de cachet, a sentence 
of life imprisonment in the world. Poe was 
practically starved out. Hawthorne would have 
shared his fate but for the accident of his 
having a personal friend in Franklin Pierce. 
Lowell, Longfellow, and Bryant wasted their 
fest years in dry professorial or newspaper 
work. Yet the difference between then and now 
iis enormous. If these people were not rewarded 
greatly, they were listened to and discussed. 

hey felt they had a public. It is safe to say 
‘that there was, not relatively but absolutely, 
‘twenty times as much sympathy for and appre- 
‘ciation of things of the mind in their time as 
tthere is today. 

_ A recently translated book, ‘Success among 
~ Nations,’ by a brilliant Hungarian, Emil Reich, 
‘devotes a chapter to American possibilities, 
intellectual and political. The author has no 
great admiration for us and no grave fear of 
our dominating the world in either way. He 
ascribes. the inferiority which he attributes to 
irst, the overwhelming 


‘us to [three causes: 
anfluence of our women; second, the lack of 


_bear children. 





outward pressure which would drive us to an 
intenser inward life; third, our almost exclu- 
sive preoccupation with commerce and industry./ 


. /Woman and Genius are enemies of old. Pos- 


sibly the root of their hostility is that they both 
Another reason is that society 
is the creation of woman and that the rough, 
savage Orson-like Genius is a creature of soli- 
tude, and seldom comes into society except to 
revolt against it and try to shake it down. 
France is the only nation where woman has a 
power and influence comparable with that which 
she exercises in America. M. Brunetiére, in an 
admirable essay, has sought to determine the 
amount of success with which woman has 
wielded her sceptre in France. He is most 
polite; he makes out the best case he can for 
the ladies; but in the end he is forced to confess 
that not a single Frenchman of first-class talent 
has ever bowed to feminine domination. Third- 
rate thinkers, lap-dog poets, a long train of 
Abbés and Academicians has thronged their 
salons. But Rabelais, Montaigne, Moliére, Cor- 
neille, Lafontaine, and their like, have shoul- 
dered their way on without the aid of feminine 
plots or applause. It is not that these men did 
not feel the charm and beauty of womanhood. 
Genius generally feels it too deeply. But they 
declined to submit first-rate intellects to the 
domination of second-rate ones. It is precisely 
in those countries where woman is kept in the 
background, in England and Germany, that 
the ideal of womanhood blooms most gorgeously 
in the pages of the poets. Neither France nor 
America can show anything in their literatures 
to match the women of Shakespeare and Goethe. 
And America at least has but few of those 
lyrics of love and admiration which are as 
numerous in the literatures of other nations as 
the songs of their birds in spring. Think of the 
long roll of English love poems,— the epi- 
thalamiums of Spenser, the Elizabethan son- 
nets, the verse of Donne, the Cavalier lyrics, 
the triumphant strains of Burns and Shelley, 
and Tennyson’s picture gallery of fair women! 
With us, Poe’s-few mystical notes of adoration, 
two or three southern love-songs, and some 
rather cold poems by the New England men, 
are about all that our women have been able 
to inspire. Probably they do not care; havi 
the reality of reign they may not need ve 
homage. But their throne has been built up 
mainly by the poet. Every educated man sees 
in his mistress’s face not only her own beauty, 
but the shadow of the beauty of the heroines 
of song. She sums up for him all that ideal 
seraglio which has filled his brain since boy- 
hood. She is Rosalind and Viola and Imogen, 
Shelley’s Miranda, and Burns’s Mary Morison. 
And to keep her power alive she needs to be 
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able to compel men to create new images of 
her grace and charm. Should women ever suc- 
ceed in having poetry dismissed from the ser- 
vice of mankind, should they kick down the 
ladder by which they have risen, they will soon 
themselves be relegated back into the rank of 
squaws and serfs. 

Our Hungarian author holds that the 
strength of Europe is in its division, that the 
hard-won boundaries of the different lands have 
preserved national peculiarities, have fostered 
variety and strength of character, have fenced 
out influences which would have resulted in a 
Chinese uniformity. The view is sound. / Here 
in America we have established a certain form 
of civilization and then set it in motion on its 
Juggernaut course to crush and roll out all 
originality and level the natural elevations and 
depressions of humanity into one desert of 
commonplace. Everybody must be alike through 
twen of latitude and fifty of longi- 
tad / Even if the type of civilization which 
we have evolved were the highest possible, such 
sameness would be soul-depressing. Every one, 
I suppose, has revolted against the Miltonic 
idea of heaven because of the monotony of 
amiability and harp-playing which prevailed 
there before Lucifer put some variety into the 
place. The slightest acquaintance with foreign 
countries is enough to convince one that the 
cultivation of personality, of eccentricity even, 
adds greatly to the delight of human inter- 
course. And of course it is the salt and savor 
of literature. (Compare two contemporary nov- 
els, one EnglfSh and the other American, and 
it will be seen at once that English life is 
infinitely richer in varied types of humanity 
than American. It would be interesting to 
speculate as to the results if the Southern Con- 
federacy had succeeded in breaking up our 
nation. A great slave-holding aristocracy left 
to develop at its own will would probably have 
given birth to magnificent personalities./ One 
sign of the spirit of conformity which prevails 
in America is the liking for the study of law, 
‘which has obtained here from the beginning. 
Edmund Burke said in one of his speeches that 
there had been more copies of Blackstone sold 
in the Colonies than in the mother country. 
Now law is a narrowing study. It is apt to 
make men as sharp and bright and as like as 
pins. I remember once, in a dispute with my old 
law preceptor, I drew on a piece of paper a 
perpendicular line and beside it a circle. The 
straight line, I said, represented the legal mind, 
the circle the poetical. ‘ Yes,’ answered my 
friend, ‘the lawyer is an integer and the poet 
a cipher.’ The rejoinder was clever, and it is 
odd that men have accepted the same sign as 
a symbol of .nothingness and of the universal. 





J Commercialism, I fear, is ingrained in Amer- 
ica, — it is blood of our blood, bone of our bone. / 
Other nations, of course, have been and are 
commercial, and as long as we must eat and 
have clothes to cover us there is no help for it. 
But in other nations there is a saving sense of 
something better. The secret desire of an 
Englishman is to be a Lord. The secret desire 
of a Frenchman is to be a Member of the 
Academy. The secret desire of a German is to 
write a big book on the Dialects of the Turanian 
Tribes. These ambitions are a ferment that 
elevate and lighten life. I have cast about a 
good deal for a formula which would express 
the honest ambition of the average American, 
and the other day I found it in the first line 
of an insurance advertisement which met my 
eye. It ran thus: ‘To live better and save 
more is the big idea which goes to bed with us 
all.’ Obviously this sage of the shop does not 
mean by his ‘ live better’ the same thing which 
Mareus Aurelius meant when he said, ‘ Even 
in a palace life may be lived well.’ No! He 
means by it to have more food and better 
clothes and a bigger house and greater social 
importance. There is no harm, indeed there 
is good in these things; but to make them the 
‘big idea which goes to bed with us all,’ — 
why, the Hottentots have a higher hope. No 
real religion, or art, or literature, no science 
save that which ministers to material wants, 
can flourish in a community obsessed by such 
ambition/ 

Yet as all men crave permanence, and strive 
to leave some record of themselves, as the savage 
carves pieces of bone or scratches hunting scenes 
on the wall of his cave, so we are forced to 
some kind of art. And the kinds of art which 
are accepted and are successful among us 
express our popular instincts. As a corollary 
to the dominance of woman in our life we have 
a worship of prettiness and decorum. We do 
small things delicately. We are much concerned 
with style, and import the last year’s fashions 
from France and England and make fetiches 
of them. As women approve authority, we are 
fond of maxim-makers and moralists and 
writers who tell us how to succeed in life. I 
have always thought that people must be very 
bad to need to go to church as much as they 
do; and similarly I think the nation must be 
weak mentally and morally which requires so 
many props of moral phrases and axioms to 
support it. On the other hand, our women- 
instructed minds shrink from strong passions 
and tragic situations. We must apologize for 
indulging in tragedy, as Snug the Joiner apol- 
anak oe woes a lion into the presence of 
the ladies. itman was perfectly right in 
his characterization of our lady-like literature. 
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If he had only had the ability to visualize his 
ideas, to create instead of merely making cata- 
logues of possible characters and giving hints 
of situations rank from the soil, he would have 
been a great literary reformer. That he would 
have been popular is another thing. Poe, our 
—— thinker and artist, is not popular. 

awthorne, a tragedian of the spirit, is- not 

pular. Cooper is only read by boys; Herman 

elville and Brockden Browne are not read at 
all. Hardly: anything, indeed, is read today 
except that which deals gracefully with the 
commonplace, touches on the domestic emo- 
tions, or gratifies our social vanity by reviving 
the names and deeds of our not very remote 
forefathers. 

The corollary to the uniformity of our life 
is a notable lack of depth and variety of person- 
alities in our books. It is hardly too much to 
say that there are more vivid, original, eccen- 
trie characters in a single novel of Smollett or 
Dickens than in our whole novel literature. 
Our striving is for good taste, — we are going 
to be genteel if we break something; and our 
books reflect the general insipidity and tame- 
ness. 

The corollary to our commercialism is a 
distaste for the ideal and a craving for cheap. 
amusement. Life is not enacted in Wall or’ 
Wake street as it is in the plays of Shakespeare 
or the dramas of Wagner. Dealers in sugar 
and cotton and manipulators of the stock mar- 
ket are not going to believe in gods and ghosts 
and elves and heroes and heroines of romance. 
When they need relaxation they swap doubtful 
stories, or read the productions of our immortal 
American humorists ; or go to see the light and 
frothy performances of our stage. I have in 
mind a famous club where rich men congregate 
and where the habitués sit around and listen : 
to the: news from the stock ticker, and when | 
there is- any great fluctuation in the market’ 
they get their pencils out and calculate how 
much each of their friends has gained or lost 
by the operation. That is an intellectual diver- | 
sion of a kind, — but ah! how different from | 
the conversation in a street of Athens when | 
Socrates had gathered a, crowd about him, or’ 
the talk in the circles of the Mermaid Inn or; 
Johnson’s Club, or the intercourse in the court 
of Saxe-Weimar. 

In one of Keats’s letters he describes himself ' 
as standing in a central street of London and | 
looking north, east, south, and west, and seeing . 
nothing anywhere but dulness. We cannot. 
always tell at a given time what ferment is! 
going on about us, what rich and glorious | 
abrics of thought and art arg rising like exhal- | 
ations, silently and unseen. “But certainly there | 
is ‘little in America ‘today to encourage a lover : 





of the things of the mind. Our poets are driven 
into business, our artists into exile. Our 
thinkers become college professors, where they 
dry up and blow away,/ Sir Richard Temple 
said once that ‘None was ever a great poet 
who did much apply himself to anything else.’ 
We cannot expect a great literature if we do 
not support and back the persons who can pro- 
duce. { But Americans do not want a great 
literature. They want, in the inspired words 
of our insurance advertisement, ‘ to live better 


and save more.’/ Cyartes LEONARD Moore. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘MILTON’S PRAYER OF 
PATIENCE.’ 
(To the Editor of Tae Dist.) 

The reviewer of Mr. Marston’s Reminiscences, 
in your issue of January 16, is correct in sup- 
posing the poem attributed to Milton on his blind- 
ness to have been written by Elizabeth Lloyd 
Howell. Mr. Marston is also correct, for Lloyd 
was Mrs. Howell’s maiden name. She changed 
both her name and her religious denomination 
on her marriage; and although really best known 
through an allusion to her by Whittier,—the 
poem describing a summer ride with her,—she 
once spoke of him to me in a distinetly superior 
and patronizing manner. She was a woman of 
some beauty, but was charged by some of the 
ladies at the summer boarding house where we 
met with wearing ‘plumpers’ in her cheeks, what- 
ever they may be,—a form of self-decoration in 
which the kindly Quaker poet would have found, 
I am sure, some hearty amusement. Mr. Sted- 
man, in the excellent biographical notes at the 
end of his ‘American Anthology,’ speaks of her 
poems as having appeared in ‘The Wheat Sheaf’ 
in 1852. She lived to be eighty-five, but did not 
further distinguish herself, I believe. TT, w. 4. 

Cambridge, Mass., Feb. 4, 1905. 


A SHAKESPEARE QUARTO FOUND. 
(To the Editor of Tax Drat.) 

My friend, Dr. F. J. Furnivall, has just sent 
me the ‘Westminster Gazette’ for January 13, 
which states that a copy of the 1594 quarto of 
‘Titus Andronicus’ has been found in the house 


of a countrywoman in Sweden. Such an edition 
was entered on the Stationers’ Registers under 
date of February 6, 1594, as ‘a book intituled a 
Noble Romaine Historye of Titus Andronicus’; 
but no copy of it has previously been discovered. 

ine, in his ‘Dramatic Poetry’ (1691), re- 
fers to it, but even at that early date no copy had 
survived. 

The book is at present in the care of the libra- 
rian of Lund University. An offer of £300 has 
been made for it and refused. It will probably 
fetch more than double that price when pvt on the 
market. .., W. Jd. Rous. 

Cambridge, Mass., Feb. 7, 1906. 
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The Heo Books. 





A WoORDSWORTHIAN IN REMINISCENT 
Moop.* 


Any book from the pen of Dr. William 
Knight, the Wordsworth scholar and St. 
Andrews professor of philosophy, is sure to be 
richly worth the reading. His ‘ Retrospects,’ 
of which the first volume now appears, is a treat 
such as his long acquaintance with men of let- 
ters, his years of work side by side with them 
in the field of literature, and his mastery of 
the art of pen portraiture, would have led one 
confidently to expect. After noting, in his 
— the indisputable benefit to be derived 

rom communion, whether personal or through 
books, with ‘characters that are strong, orig- 
inal, exalted and benign, that are many-sided, 
fertile-minded and ideal,’ he says a word con- 
demnatory of that distorted presentation of a 
man’s life which is not seldom found in the 
so-called critical biography. ‘ What is posterity 
the better,’ he asks, ‘ for knowing the verdict of 
A, B, and C upon “the great of old,” whose 
spirits still “rule us from their urns”; more 
especially when there is much more of the A, 
B, and C, the new critics, than of the departed 
sage or seer in the books which the former 
write? What it surely needs much more is to 
have an adequate and trustworthy re-presenta- 
tion of the past, and new pictures of the men 
and women — these “ great of old” — as in a 
mirror, so that the living may be able to realize 
the dead as they lived and moved and had 
their being in the flesh. Without conscious 
idealization, therefore, or any embroidery or 
amplification of plain facts. and spoken words, 
Professor Knight has produced some chapters 
of fragmentary biography that are as fascinat- 
ing as they are convincing, their very charm 
indeed largely lying in their evident truthful- 
ness and their admirable restraint. ‘I lack 
the power,’ he says, ‘of recasting or recon- 
structing a conversation out of a minimum of 
actual fact. In no instance is an attempt made 
to reproduce a lengthened conversation with 
those whose letters are printed. Many detached 
remarks are given, but no continuous discus- 
sion.’ Without further preliminaries, let us 
now plunge in medias res. Here is a glimpse 
of Carlyle and his wife: . 


‘We were sitting in the ‘‘golden silence’’ he 
loved so much, and yet ignored so often, when Mrs. 
Carlyle entered. I was struck by her gracious air. 
That afternoon it was most gracious. She was pre- 
paring tea, when her husband made a disparaging 
remark on one of our modern writers; and she said, 
with the utmost naiveté, ‘‘Oh, Tom, you’re so 


” *Retrrospects. By William Knight. Volume I. 
York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





New 





eceentric.’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ exclaimed—I may say growled 
—her husband; ‘‘Yes, but can you find my cen- 
trer’’ , 

A visit to Tennyson in 1890 is described. 
The grace and dignity with which the aged poet. 
bore his weight of years was impressive. 
‘There was the keen eagle eye; and though the 
glow of youth was gone, the strength of age was 
in its place. The lines of his face were like the 
furrows in the stem of a wrinkled oak-tree; but 
his whole bearing disclosed a latent strength 
and nobility, a reserve of power, combined with 
a most courteous grace of manner. I was also 
struck by the négligé air of the man; so differ- 
ent from that of Browning, or Arnold, or 
Lowell.’ From the conversation recorded, all 
noteworthy, a paragraph on the sonnet may be 
quoted. 


‘He said he thought the best in the language were 
Milton’s, Shakespeare’s, and Wordsworth’s; after 
these three, those by his own brother Charles. ‘‘I 
at least rank my brother’s next to those by the 
three Olympians.’’ He added, ‘‘A sonnet arrests 
the free sw of genius, and if poets were to keep 
to it, it would cripple them; but it is a fascinating 
kind of verse, and to excel in it is a rare distinc- 
tion.’? I ventured to refer to the metrical and 
structural necessity that its last line should form 
the climax, both of thought and expression, in a 
sonnet; and that the whole should be like a wave 
breaking on the shore. He said, ‘‘Not only so; 
the whole should show a continuous advance of 
thought and of movement, like a river fed by 
rillets; as every great poem, and all essays and 
treatises, should.’’ ’ 


The memoir of Tennyson by his son has made 
us familiar with the poet’s firm belief in the 
immortality of the soul, a belief that also finds 
frequent attestation in his poems. Worth 
recording in this connection is his assertion to 
Professor Knight that ‘the idea of annihila- 


tion would be more horrible to me than the idea 


of everlasting torments.’ 

The charm of Dean Stanley’s radiant, ver- 
satile, many-sided personality is well conveyed. 
Let us quote an incident illustrating his imper- 
turbable good humor. 


‘On another occasion he was journeying in the 
same neighborhood, when two fellow-passengers in 
his carriage, ignorant of who he was, began to abuse 
the heretical and latitudinarian Dean, unstinting 
in their denunciations. When he reached his sta- 
tion, and was about to walk to a carriage in wait- 
ing, he suddenly remembered that he had left hia 
umbrella in the train and returned for it, when 
the passenger who had used so many bad words 
about him had taken it up, and found the name 
(the Dean of Westminster) on the handle. He 
apologized profoundly, and said that he did not 
know who it was who was travelling with him. 
‘*Never mind,’’ said the Dean. ‘‘You have given 
mea good deal to think about, and I am much 
obliged to you.’’’ 


This chapter, one of the longest and best in the 
book, closes with a lecture by Stanley on ‘ The 
Mutual Relations of Religion, Science, and 
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Literature,’ which he delivered at Dundee in 
1875, and which has never before been pub- 
lished except as a newspaper report. 

Of Gladstone’s phenomenal memory, and of 
his wide reading in general literature, we have 
heard much. Following is an anecdote illus- 
trating both: : 


‘I well remember a dinner-party in London at 
which Mr. Gladstone was the principal guest, 
although there were many representatives of Litera- 
ture and Science as well as Politics present. After 
dinner the conversation turned to the number of 
lines in the great poems of the world; and Mr. 
Gladstone was asked: How many are there in the 
‘*Tliad’’? He at once replied, and to a second 
question gave the number in the ‘‘Odyssey.’’ ‘‘In 
the ‘Divine Comedy’?’’ inquired one guest. 
Instantly the number in the ‘‘Inferno,’’ the ‘‘ Pur- 
gatorio,’’ and the ‘‘Paradiso’’ were told. In 
**Hamlet,’’ ‘‘Paradise Lost,’’ ‘‘Faust’’ (I only 
remember these), the answer came without a pause, 
as if out of a brain in compartments, where the 
facts had been stored away, and which now opened 
as by a spring. I was asked by our host if I could 
tell the number in ‘‘The Excursion’’ and in ‘‘The 
Prelude,’’ and by some one else how many there 
were in ‘‘The White Doe of Rylstone.’’ In each 
ease I had to shake my head in ignorance. I said 
it had never occurred to me to estimate poems by 
their quantity. ‘‘No,’’ said Gladstone, ‘‘none of 
us do that—the test is a qualitative one—but liter- 
ary statistics are of use.’’ It seemed to me, how- 
ever, as if the instinct of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had been at work in the brain of the 
Premier in reference to the great poems of the 
world, and that the chambers of memory were full 
to overflowing. On telling this afterwards at St. 
Andrews to his old Oxford tutor—Bishop Charles 
Wordsworth—he said that Gladstone’s memory was 
superlative. ‘‘I remember sending him, to, the 
country house in which he was then residing, a 
Latin version which I had just written of one of 
the hymns in the ‘Christian Year.’ He replied at 
once, and quoted in his letter another excellent 
rendering of the same hymn in Latin, made long 

by a friend of his, which he said was still as 
vivid to him as if he had received it yesterday.’’ ’ 


Among lesser notables, the author gives excel- 
lent pictures of those ardent apostles of the 
true and the beautiful, James Smetham, 
William Davies, and J. Henry Shorthouse, and 
a very readable chapter on that woman of rare 
scholarship, Anna Swanwick. Smetham, the 
artist and poet, was one of those whose patient 
strivings are not destined to be crowned with 
conventional success — which, however, was the 
last thing desired in his case. ‘In my secret 
heart,’ he declares, ‘I look upon myself as one 
who has got on, and got to his goal, as one who 
has got something a thousand times better than 
a fortune, more real, more inward, less in the 
power of others, less variable, more immortal, 
more eternal; as one whose feet are on a rock, 
his goings established, with a new song in his 
mouth, and joy on his head.’ In his memories 
of Whitwell Elwin, rector of Booton in Nor- 
folk, and editor of the ‘Quarterly Review’ 
from 1854 to 1867, Professor Knight quotes 





from one of Elwin’s letters a curious anecdote 
showing how painstaking Wordsworth was in 
applying the file to his verses. Mrs. Gaskell is 
the ultimate authority for the story, and is 
quoted by Elwin as follows: 


‘One day when they were living at Grasmere (no 
post-office there) Wordsworth walked over to Amble- 
side (more than four miles) to post some poem that 
was to be included in a volume just being printed. 
After dinner, as he sat meditating, he became dis- 
satisfied with one line, and grew so restless over the 
thought that towards bedtime he declared he must 
go to Ambleside and alter it; for ‘‘in those days 
postage was very heavy, and we were obliged to be 
very prudent.’’ So he and Miss Wordsworth set 
off after nine o’clock, walked to Ambleside, knocked 
up the post-office people, asked for a candle, got 
the letter out of the box, sent the good people to 
bed again, and sat in the little parlour, puzzling 
and puzzling till they got the line right’’; when 
they replaced the letter, put out the candle, and 
softly stole forth, and walked home in the winter 
midnight.’ 


Having now had a glimpse of this, that, and 
the other of our author’s contemporaries, let 
us take a look at the writer himself. In a letter 
that he prints from James Martineau is a pro- 
posal that Mr. Knight should’ succeed Dr. 
Martineau as minister of Little Portland Street 
Chapel, a position Martineau was forced to 
resign in 1872. Although the offer was 
declined, the letter attests the broad liberality 
of both writer and recipient. 

‘As I muse upon the matter, I come round again 
and in to the one only thing which, as I believe, 
would hold and save these people, and prevent the 
virtual sacrifice of their spiritual life: viz. your 
removal to London to take charge of them. It is 
a daring, and I fear an impracticable, thought. I 
see ali the difficulty of such a move after so recent 
a declaration of Trinitarian opinion—though not as 
identified with Christianity, but only as an after- 
thought of philosophical speculation. I hear before- 
hand the outery of your opponents, that their sus- 
picions are justified. I anticipate scruples on the 
part of my own people. Nevertheless, beneath al} 
this, the natural affinities and realities are on the 
side of such a solution. And if my ple had the 
magnanimity to rely on these and offer you a free 
pulpit, trusting that adequate theological sympathy 
would work itself out; and if you, on the strength 
of this unpledged attitude, felt encouragement to 
brave reproach, and take a position involving no 
retraction and only the engagement to go whither 
the truth of God might lead; it is my sincere per- 
suasion that a work would open before you here 
more congenial and of higher character than any 
which the Free Kirk can have in reserve for you. 
You are appointed, I must think, to draw upwards 
those who would otherwise have less faith than you: 
and your faculties will never move with their 
power unhindered till you have to deal with such an 
audience.’ 


Other most interesting chapters, of which lack 
of space forbids further notice, are on Brown- 
ing, Frederick Denison Maurice, and Matthew 
Arnold. A second volume is promised, giving 
‘reminiscences of and letters from Ruskin, Car- 
dinal Newman, George Frederick Watts, James 
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Russell Lowell, Lords Selborne and Coleridge, 
Herbert Spencer, Lecky, Henry Sidgwick, 
Roden Noel, Dora Greenwell, Aubrey de Vere, 
the late Master of Balliol, Sir John Seeley, 
Leslie Stephen, William Morris, Dante Rossetti, 
Mrs. Oliphant, and many others,’ — surely a 
most attractive list. Let us hope that our enter- 
tainer, after making us wait so long for his 
first volume, which was begun and an initial 
chapter printed many years ago, will now spare 
us further proof that ‘expectation makes a 


blessing dear.’ Percy F. BICKNELL. 








THE IROQUOIS CONFEDERACY.* 


This will surely be remembered as an era of 
historical reprints, so far at least as the United 
States is concerned. Never before, probably, 
has there been such a veritable flood of old his- 
torical books reissued in new dress. What is 
more to the point, the books themselves are in 
nearly every case books of real value, — books 
which have not been, and often could not be, 
replaced by later works in the same field. 

It is also a notable fact that, either directly 
or indirectly, a large proportion of these books 
throw light upon the history and the manners 
and customs of the Indian tribes; and several 
are devoted especially to that most remarkable 
of North American tribes, the Iroquois. Not 
long ago, Cadwallader Colden’s ‘ History of the 
Five Indian Nations of Canada’ appeared in 
a neat little reprint, in two volumes; but 
without that indispensable adjunct of a history 
of any sort—an index. Now we have two 
other books dealing with the same tribe: Mor- 
gan’s ‘ League of the Iroquois,’ and Canfield’s 
* Legends of the Iroquois.’ Though published 
more than half a century ago, Morgan’s ‘ League 
of the iroquois’ still remains the best and most 
authoritative work on the subject. It is not 
absolutely free from historical and other 
errors, — indeed, what work is? — but they are 
all of comparatively minor importance, and the 
book is, as Francis Parkman described it, a 
‘production of singular merit.’ The present 
edition — for it would be most unjust to call 
it merely a reprint — presents not only a scru- 
pulously accurate printing of the edition of 
1851, but is enriched with voluminous notes by 
the present editor, Mr. Herbert M. Lloyd; an 
Introduction, by the editor; some interesting 
personal reminiscences of Morgan, by Mr. 





* LEAGUE OF THE HO-DE-NO-SAU-NEB, OR IROQUOIS. By 
Lewis H. Morgan. New edition, with additional matter. 
Edited and annotated by Herbert M. Lloyd. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

THE LEGENDS OF THE IROQUOIS. Told by ‘ The Corn- 
planter.’ From authoritative Notes and Studies. By Will- 
iam W. Canfield. New York: A. Wessels Co. 





Charles T. Porter, the ‘only survivor of ‘the 
three co-laborers in the original book’; a sketclv 
of Morgan’s life, with a bibliography of hie 
writings, by the editor; biographical notes ow 
Ely S. Parker and Charles T. Porter; and last, 
but by no means least, an excellent index, 
including a partial vocabulary of Seneca names. 
The illustrations include a portrait of Morgan, 
and a map of the Iroquois country prepared by 
the Rev. Wm. M. Beauchamp, 8.T.D. A fact 
worthy of special commendation is that the 
editor has availed himself to a very large extent 
of Morgan’s own emendations of his original 
text, whether contained in his subsequent 
works or in the form of manuscript notes. Ip 
this way we have in many cases Morgan’s cor- 
rections of his own mistakes — mistakes which 
he was led into in the 1851 book, through 
insufficient information, but which his own sub~ 
sequent investigations proved to be false op 
inaccurate. , 

For his editorial notes Mr. Lloyd has drawn 
upon every source of information, and they 
reveal his wide and discriminating reading of 
literature on the Iroquois. There is just one 
criticism that must be made, and that applies 
not to the substance but to the arrangement 
of the notes. These are thrown into a bulky 
Appendix at the back of the book, and are 
arranged in such a fashion that reference to 
them is anything but convenient. Possibly a 
good deal of this is due to the fact that in the 
present edition the two former volumes are 
thrown into one, while the paging remains 
distinct. Had the book been paged in a single 
series through the two volumes, much of the 
confusion might have been avoided. However, 
this is a minor point. 

One cannot easily overestimate the impor- 
tance and value of Morgan’s ‘ League of the 
Troquois.’ If only as a reliable record of the 
political and ‘social organization of an extremely 
interesting tribe, it would be a work of per- 
manent interest. The Iroquois had no written 
language; their laws and history and traditions 
were carried down from mouth to mouth, 
Though greatly reduced in numbers, they still 
retain their individuality as a tribe, or group 
of tribes; but it is probable that even now much 
of the material contained in Mr. Morgan’s book 
would have been unobtainable, had the ‘ League 
of the Iroquois’ never been written, — and 
within a comparatively short time, when the last 
remnant of the once all-powerful Confederacy 
disappears in the surrounding mass of Aryan 
stock, the history of the great League would 
have become a lost chapter in the history of 
America. Morgan’s enthusiasm for his work; 
and a natural gift for presenting even the ‘dry- 
est facts in a graphic and interesting way, com- 
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bine to make the ‘ League of the Iroquois’ not 
only a work of prime importance to all students 
of Indian life and character, but a book that 
one reads with genuine enjoyment for its own 
sake. 

Perhaps an even deeper interest attaches to 
this work on the Iroquois,—so far, at least, 
as the author himself is concerned, — by reason 
of a vast investigation which grew directly out 
of it, and to which Morgan devoted the latter 
half of his life. In studying the manners and 
customs of the Senecas, he had been struck by 
the peculiar system of relationship which 
existed in that tribe, —a system under which 
the familiar relationships of father, mother, 
sister, brother, uncle, aunt, etc., were extended 
apparently beyond the usual limits of consan- 
guinity, in a most bewildering fashion. To 
others, as the Rev. Dr. McIlvaine has pointed 
out, this apparent confusion of relationships, 
though often noticed before, had suggested 
nothing but the confusion of a savage mind 
and the reign of unreason. To Morgan it was 
the first step upon a great linguistic trail, which 
he was to follow throughout the remainder of 
his life, and which led him to results far 
transcending his expectations. It led him, 
first of all, to the discovery that the Iroquois 
method of characterizing kinship was substan- 
tially the same as that of the Dakotah tribes 
in the Far West. This induced him to conjec- 
ture whether, if such an extraordinary system 
were common to two tribes so remote as the 
Iroquois and the Dakotah, it might not be 
found to be common to all the tribes of North 
and South America. 


Here one may note the two characteristics 
which, above all others, marked the nature of 
Lewis Morgan, and were chiefly responsible for 
his successful conclusion of a task that can only 
be described as gigantic; these were his very 
remarkable power of generalization — a power 
which seemed to have in it something very like 
intuition,— and his indomitable perseverance. 
He followed this intellectual trail with all the 
obstinate persistency of one of those Iroquois 
warriors for whom he possessed such genuine 
sympathy. As the first of these characteristics 
led him to generalize as to the probable exist- 
ence of a system of consanguinity common to all 
the American tribes, with all the important 
conclusions to which such a fact would inevi- 
tably lead, so the second induced him to devote 
ten long years to an investigation of the sub- 
ject, which not only embraced all the available 
iterature, but included personal visits to every 
important tribe on the continent. The result 
was a complete vindication of his theory. 

But the trail did not end here; it led him 
still farther afield. If the system of relation- 





ship first discovered among the Iroquois was 
now proved to be common to all the aboriginal 
tribes of North and South America, was it not 
possible that the same system might be found 
among the Turanian and Polynesian families? 
Another ten years were given to this investi- 
gation, schedules of questions being prepared 
and sent through the Smithsonian Institution 
to missionaries and American consuls in every 
quarter of the globe. Again Morgan’s broad 
and pregnant generalization proved to be cor- 
rect. 


Dr. McIlvaine, whose reminiscences form an 
interesting feature of the appendix to the 
‘League of the Iroquois,’ tells us that during 
this period Morgan lived and worked under 
great mental excitement. 


‘I well remember one occasion when he came into 
my study saying, ‘‘I shall find it, I shall find it 
among the Tamil people and Dravidian tribes of 
Southern India.’’ At this time I had no expecta- 
tion of any such result; and I said to him, ‘‘My 
friend, you have enough to do in working out your 
discovery in connection with the tribes of the Amer- 
ican continent; let the —— of the old world go.’’ 
He replied ‘‘I cannot do it,—I cannot do it; I must 
go on, for I am sure I shall find it all there.’’ Some 
months afterward he came in again, his face all 
aglow with excitement, the Tamil schedule in his 
hands, the answers to his questions just what he had 
predicted; and, throwing it on my table, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘There! What did I tell you?’’’ 


But again the trail led him onward. If the 
same common system of relationship and affin- 
ity was common to all the members of the 
ancient Turanian and Polynesian stocks, as well 
as to the aboriginal tribes of America, it might 
also prove to have prevailed in early days among 
the two other great groups of the human family, 
the Semitic and Aryan races; in a word, it 
might, and probably would, prove to have been 
absolutely universal, and would lead back from 
each of the linguistic groups to the prehistoric 
race which was the progenitor of them all. Here 
was a problem to stir the blood, — one whose 
solution might satisfy any ambition. To quote 
again from Dr. McIlvaine: 


‘When he broached this final generalization to me 
I was appalled, not ty | the least expectation 
that it could be verified. But with his customary 
enthusiasm and energy, almost superhuman, he 
immediately addressed himself to another series of 
vast investigations, with a similar result in the 
end. He found overwhelming evidence that the 
system had once prevailed in all the Arabic or 
Semitic peoples, including the Hebrews, in all the 
Sanscritic or A branches, the Brahmans, Per- 
sians, Greeks, Romans, Gothic, Celtic and Sclavonie 
nations, among our own ancestors—in a word 
throughout the human race, over three-fourths of 
which his investigations extended. This last gener- 
alization stands perhaps unequalled for its vastnesg 
and grandeur, and for its fruitfulness in results, by 
anything in the history of science known to me 
except that of the Newtonian theory of gravita- 
tion. 
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The results of these long-continued investi- 
gations were published by the Smithsonian 
Institution, in 1871, in a large volume entitled 
“Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity of the 
Human Family.’ The reviewer well remembers 
the amazement with which he first looked 
through this great work and realized the stu- 
pendous nature of the task which had been 
brought to such a successful conclusion. The 
conclusions which grew inevitably out of a care- 
ful examination and analysis of these data went 
far beyond Mr. Morgan’s most sanguine expec- 
tations. It not only became clear that the appar- 
ently meaningless system of relationship which 
he had proved to be common to every branch of 
the human family established beyond question 
the existence in prehistoric times of a universal 
system of communal marriage, but as the 
voluminous material was more exhaustively ana- 
lysed and compared, facts of startling signifi- 
cance emerged, — the curtain of countless gen- 
erations rolled back, and the prehistoric world, 
with its primitive social organization, and its 
primitive mental and moral structure, stood 
revealed. As Morgan had gathered together in 
his ‘Systems of Consanguinity’ an immense 
body of new facts, new data, so in his later work 
on ‘ Ancient Society’ he interpreted these facts 
and drew from them conclusions and generali- 
zations of the utmost importance to Ethnology 
and all its sister sciences. As the editor of the 
present book rightly says, ‘ Morgan’s work in 
the domain of Ethnology is quite comparable 
to that of Darwin in another field.’ 


So much space has been given to Mr. Morgan 
that it will be impossible to deal at length with 
the other author under consideration. Can- 
field’s ‘ Legends of the Iroquois’ is one of the 
most important volumes in the admirable series 
which the Wessels Company has been issuing 
for some time past, under the general editor- 
ship of Mr. Rufus Rockwell Wilson. These 
volumes do not profess to be much more than 
reprints, with such notes as are absolutely indis- 
pensable; but in type, paper, and general 
makeup, they are all that could be desired. The 
“Legends of the Iroquois’ present what is from 
several points of view the most fascinating side 
of Indian character, the poetic and imaginative 
side. If space permitted it would be worth while 
to quote one of these legends,— for instance, 
the Birth of the Arbutns, as delicate and charm- 
ing a little allegory as one could find anywhere, 
but of which no just impression could be given 
without quoting it entire. It may be said for 
this book that while, like Morgan’s ‘ e of 
the Iroquois,’ it has a distinct value to the stu- 
dent of Ethnology, or anyone who is interested 
in the study of Indian life and character, it will 
also appeal with equal force to the reader who 





seeks only entertainment ; for we venture to say 
that anyone who dips into this book of 
legends — one might almost call them fairy 
tales — will find them as fascinating as a book 
of verses or a metrical romance. 

LAWRENCE J. BURPEE. 








MEN AND MANNERS IN TUDOR LONDON. * 


The time of the Tudors, beginning with the 
accession of Henry VII. in 1485 and ending with 
the death of Elizabeth in 1603, was one of the 
greatest periods in English history. It included 
the reigns of Henry VII., Henry VIII., Edward 
VI., Mary and Elizabeth. It embraced the 
entire sixteenth century, which saw the rise of 
absolute monarchy, the Reformation extended 
and England made Protestant, the Renaissance 
active in that country, the printing-press busy, 
a noble literature developed, the birth of mod- 
ern science, and men’s minds lifted to a new 
view-point of the universe and far above that 
from which they had previously observed nature 
and natural things; it saw also the greatest of 
commercial revolutions consequent upon the 
discovery of a new ocean route to India, and a 
new world in the west opened for exploration 
and colonization. It was an age of great men; 
more than two thousand English name’ from 
that century have been found worthy of a place 
in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’— 
three times as many as appear from any previ- 
ous century. 

The gravitating point in this great historical 
period lay principally in London. By far the 
greatest number of events which made the time 
of the Tudors so important and so interesting 
occurred in that city, which, as the trade of the 
East deserted the Mediterranean lines and the 
older commercial capitals lost their rank, rose 
in greatness. ‘It was there that the lives of the 
two Henrys, of Edward, of Mary and Elizabeth, 
were chiefly spent. It was there that the revo- 
lutions which marked the period found their 
storm-centre. It was in the city of London that 
executions occurred for witchcraft, for political 
causes, or for conscience’s sake, the most numer- 
ous and notable in all history. 

As London was England to so large an extent, 
we are naturally curions to learn all we can 
about the city at that oe period. The 
late Sir Walter Besant’s quarto volume on ‘ Lon- 
don in the Time of the Tudors’ goes far toward 
gratifying our curiosity. It is in the same 
sumptuous form as the same author’s ‘ London 
in the Eighteenth Century,’ reviewed in these 
columns some time since. The illustrations are 


* LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE TuDOoRS. By Sir Walter 
Besant. Illustrated. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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for the most part reproductions of contemporary 
prints; chief among them is a panorama of the 
city, extending over three double-pages of the 
book, originally drawn by Anthony Van den 
Wyngaerde in 1543, well illustrating the map 
folded into the cover, embracing 12 pages, and 
being a reduced reproduction of Ralph Agas’s 
map of about 1560. The city thus presented to 
us was not a place of narrow crooked streets 
and closely-built houses, but a straggling town 
where parks and gardens and trees abounded, 
in the midst of which were to be seen such 
massive structures as the Tower of London, 
Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s, and many pal- 
aces, hospitals, and monastic buildings. 
London had not in those days assumed the 
gigantic uniformity of the modern metropolis, 
nor was it as yet wholly absorbed in the whirl 
of business life. It was not, as at present, a 
province covered with houses, but a city of 
moderate size, with walls and gates beyond 
which lay pleasant suburbs. It is difficult now 
to arrive at any correct estimate of its popula- 
tion. There could not have been less than thirty 
or forty thousand souls within its walls in the 
twelfth century; and in the succeeding cen- 
turies, while other towns in England were stead- 
ily declining, London was growing. It was 
estimated that in the reign of Mary the city 
had a population of from 150,000 to 180,000, 
and that this rose to 300,000 in 1607. All this 
was in spite of frequent visitations of the 
plague, causing a heavy death-rate,—as, for 
example, in 1564, when 23,660 died, more than 
20,000 of them of the plague. The number of 
foreign residents was probably not less than 
10,000 at the end of the sixteenth century. 
The business of the city, as well as its domes- 
tie operations, were largely carried on in the 
streets, much in the manner of a tropical city. 
Its red brick, half-timbered houses, with high 
gables, oriel windows, and terraces, and its citi- 
zens in picturesque and even gay attire,—all 
gave to the city the color and stamp of origin- 
ality. The Thames was crossed by but one 
bridge; its waters were clear, and gardens and 
meadows lined its banks,—though it is said to 
have given employment in 1594 to 40,000 men 
as boatmen, sailors, fishermen. It was a pleas- 
ure-loving city in those days. The barbers’ and 
tobacconists’ shops were favorite places of resort. 
Of the latter there were no less than seven thou- 
sand in the city; and in some of them instruc- 
tion was given in the art of smoking. St. 
Paul’s was a rendezvous for promenaders and 
idle folk. Smithfield had its Fair on certain 
days. At Bartholomew’s Fair were puppet- 
shows and exhibitions of curiosities, and in 
Southwark were bear-baitings. | There were 
bowling alleys, cock-fighting, and ‘ tent-pegging 
in the tilt-yard.’ Toward the end of the period 








arose the theatre, to surpass in popularity all 
other forms of amusement, notwithstanding the 
fierce invectives hurled against it by the Puri- 
tans. The city was full of inns; and whereas 
these had formerly been places of lodging, and 
some of them, like the Inns of Court, were col- 
leges of residence, and totally distinct from the 
taverns and cookships whose business it was to 
furnish food and drink, it now became the 
function of the Inns to provide food, and they 
were consequently made the meeting-places of 
those famous constituents of the early clubs. 

Sir Walter Besant’s work is rightly called a 
survey. It is not a history; it is not a story. 
It is especially happy in its accounts of how 
people lived and dressed, what they ate and 
drank, what customs they pursued at their wed- 
dings and at the burial of their dead,—from the 
king and queen down to the ’prentice, who at 
this period was at the height of his power and 
importance, chiefly as a disturber of the peace, 
and whose business it was to attract customers 
by calling out in front of the shops, ‘ What d’ye 
lack, gentles? What d’ye lack? My ware is 
best!’ The author has drawn largely upon 
contemporary authors,—Stowe, Harrison (who 
contributed to Holinshed), the Maitland manu- 
scripts, and other works which can only be 
read at the present day through the medium of 
their modern transcribers. 
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THE MONROE DOCTRINE TO DATE.* 


Magazine writers in America have for sev- 
eral decades past found agreeable occupation 
for their pens in discussing and explaining 
President Monroe’s declaration concerning the 
attitude of America toward the interests of 
European nations on this continent. With each 
fresh possibility of a foreign entanglement has 
appeared a new exposition of the proper Ameri- 
can policy ; and more or less difference of opin- 
ion has been developed, owing to the failure of 
commentators to examine the subject exhaus- 
tively. The events of recent years have not 
only renewed but intensified the public interest. 
in the subject, and have furnished so much new 
material for consideration that what has here- 
tofore required space for a magazine article 
now demands a treatise. The appearance of 
Mr. Thomas B. Edgington’s compendious vol- 
ume on the Monroe Doctrine is therefore timely. 
The author, an attorney of over forty years’ 
practice at the bar of Memphis, Tennessee, has 
brought to his task a long professional experi- 
ence, and an extended study of original sources 


* THe Monrog Doctrins. By T. B. Edgington, of the 
Bar of Memphis, Tennessee. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
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of information. The modest thesis of Mr. 
George F. Tucker of Boston (1885) has been 
drawn upon, and followed in part; but the pres- 
ent author has availed himself of the wealth of 
new material which recent international epi- 
sodes have introduced, and has brought down to 
date his discussion of the phases of Monroeism 
which have been made prominent in the debates 
of later years. Among other subjects thus pre- 
sented are the treaty establishing the Hague 
Tribunal, the Venezuelan Boundary case, the 
settlement of the European claims against 
Venezuela, and the Panama Canal treaty and 
concession. Mr. Edgington preserves a calm 
and historical spirit in all his comments on the 
interesting subjects of which he treats, and the 
argumentation in which he not infrequently 
indulges is that of a candid jurisconsult rather 
than that of a partisan. Indeed, it would be 
difficult for a stranger to discover from these 
pages the author’s political predilections. As 
authority for the positions he assumes, he makes 
numerous citations from well-established legal 
treatises, and from documents of historical ver- 
ity. The whole work may be called a glossary 
upon the leading features of recent American 
diplomacy, with the Monroe Doctrine kept in 
view as the cardinal feature. 

Mr. Edgington’s exposition of the true scope 
and purport of President Monroe’s declaration 
is correct and discriminating, and states clearly 
the present general understanding at home, and 
the same with which we are credited by most of 
the European states. While the author’s general 
purpose is historical and not prophetic, he does 
not hesitate to point out in several respects 
what course the United States should pursue in 
order to preserve a just consistency with our 
past. The ‘Calvo doctrine’ is expounded at 
length, exposing its errors, and its trangressions 
of international law; and the author explains 
that it cannot be combined with the Monroe 
Doctrine ‘in any American system,’ and urges 
that ‘the fact should be made known by the 
United States to the European powers that it 
does not indorse the Calvo heresy.’ At the 
same time, ‘the policy of this government 
should be to induce the Spanish-American 
republics to adopt the Monroe Doctrine each for 
itself.” And as the modern substitution of 
steam for sailing vessels has made coaling sta- 
tions necessary, we may well concede the use of 
such stations in this hemisphere to the European 
powers, as not inconsistent with the Monroe 
Doctrine, while we, without violating our own 
precedents, secure the use of similar stations 
abroad ; and ‘ it would be a sound international 
policy for the United States to take the initia- 
tive in this matter.’ These, though the sugges- 
tions of an advocate rather than the comments 
of a historian, are timely, and may well receive 





careful consideration. 

On the vexed question of Canning’s claim to 
the authorship of the Monroe Doctrine, Mr. 
Edgington seems to be unusually undecided. 
What is apparently his conclusion on the sub- 
ject correctly avers that ‘The term “ Monroe 
Doctrine” simply became a new name for an 
old policy of the government. It was a policy 

ized by Congress and sustained by the 
Federal and Anti-federal parties, as it is now 
by the Republican and Democratic parties.’ 
This conclusion makes superfluous the author’s 
previous statement that ‘Canning thereupon, 
operating through Richard Rush and John 
Quincy Adams, became the real author of the 
Monroe declaration.’ Nor should we, in justice 
to our own statesmen, concede, as does the 
author, that ‘the Monroe message, if not 
inspired by Mr. Canning in whole or in part, 
was at least in conformity with his general pol- 
icy.’ The facts are, that the policy to which 
Canning vainly endeavored to commit the Mon- 
roe administration differed materially from the 
‘Monroe Doctrine’; that the essential elements 
of that ‘ Doctrine’ were definitely adopted by the 
Monroe administration, and recognized as a part 
of ‘the old policy’ of this country, as early as 
1820, when we were first confronted with the 
schemes of the Holy Alliance; that Monroe and 
Adams and Rush fathomed at once the British 
selfishness which inspired the ‘Canning doc- 
trine,” turned coldly away from it, as their 
cerrespondence shows, and persisted in the 
course previously adopted; and that while 
Canning undoubtedly welcomed the results 
which followed the Monroe declaration, no part 
of the credit therefor belongs to him. The 
American ‘aloofness’ was pronounced, and 
Canning’s failure to draw us into an ‘ entan- 
gling alliance’ was conspicuous. The results 
of the action of the Monroe administration in 
1823 must be-ranked among the accomplish- 
ments of American diplomacy. 

JAMES OscAR PIERCE. 








Six GREAT ELIZABETHAN ENGLISHMEN.* 


The ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ is 
not an especially entertaining work. Its ‘ lives’ 
are compressed, confined to facts, and for the 
most part without criticism. When, therefore, 
Mr. Sidney Lee, of recent years the editor of 
that work, prepared and later published his 
Lowell Institute lectures on ‘ Great Englishmen 
of the Sixteenth Century,’ he was able to deck 
out a few bare biographies in a fashion more 
pleasing to the average reader than is per- 





* GREAT ENGLISHMEN OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By 
Sidney Lee, Litt.D., Editor of the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ etc. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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mitted in a biographical dictionary. He has 
vivified the personalities of these half-dozen 
men,—More, Sidney, Raleigh, Spenser, Bacon, 
and Shakespeare,— and has made them show 
forth almost the entire activity of the age. The 
introductory chapter designs to give in brief 
prospect the spirit of the century as a whole, so 
as to make a sort of frame-work into which the 
succeeding chapters may be fitted,— in this 
respect being an improvement on the opening 
lecture, which surveyed in general terms the 
uses to the public of the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography. 

Much that Mr. Lee says is of course trite 
enough. One cannot write of this century 
without frequent repetition of twice-told tales, 
such as the Archbishop of Canterbury’s prophecy 
of More’s greatness, or Shakespeare’s munifi- 
cence toward his wife in leaving her his second- 
best bedstead. Yet the book is no mere rehash- 
ing of the commonplace. Mr. Lee endeavors 
to place these men before us in the light of 
their personal environment as well as in the 
greater light of their relation to their time. 
Thus he points out the moral paradox in the 
minds and consciences of the men of this 
period, — More’s liberalism in his ‘ Utopia,’ 
and his intolerance in his own religious faith, 
intolerance which led him to the block; 
Raleigh’s elevated altruism in his ‘ Historie of 
the World,’ and his dishonesty and greed of 
gold in his public life; and, most noted of all, 
Bacon’s lofty philosophic spirit in his books, 
and his petty sycophancy and treachery in his 
career on the bench. And in lesser degree the 
paradox existed in Sidney, Spenser, and Shake- 
speare ; for all these men came with the Renais- 
sance and lived into the Reformation. It was no 
mere personal peculiarity, but something char- 
acteristic of the time; the great Queen herself 
was perhaps the most puzzling paradox of all. 

It is especially the relation these six bore to 
the Renaissance that most interests Mr. Lee. 
Each man represented some striking phase of 
this wonderful movement, and combined they 
practically make up its totality, taking the term 
Renaissance in its widest sense. More stood for 
its culture as comprehended by a man still 
within the church portals; Sidney embodied the 
personal charm of the courtier and the enthu- 
siasm of the man of letters; Raleigh was the 
product of the spirit of adventure with its 
unquenchable desire to discover new worlds; 
Spenser gave expression to the newly awakened 
sense of form and color, of Greek sensuousness 
and medieval chivalry; Bacon was the great 
apostle of those who took all knowledge to be 
their province; and Shakespeare incarnated all 
these human activities and aspirations in the 
men and women of his dramas. 

The last two chapters of Mr. Lee’s book are 





a popular and brief presentation of his Life of 
Shakespeare. The first, on Shakespeare’s career, 
shows again that his life is not a tissue of 
uncertainties and conjectures, spun by pseudo- 
scholarship from the sonnets and the plays. 
The subject of the last chapter, the foreign 
influences on Shakespeare, was evidently chosen 
to show how the New Learning affected liter- 
ature in one specific case, as well as to show 
how Shakespeare, as it were, gathered up into 
his work all the phases of this new learning. 
The last chapter is thus in a measure the com- 
plement of the first. The mere matter of the 
chapter is familiar enough. We have all heard 
over and over again of the little Latin and less 
Greek, of the superficial French, of the influence 
of Ovid, and the rest. Yet these facts are 
worth noting, because they show, as perhaps 
nothing else so well can, that the spirit of the 
Renaissance was not local, that it was diffused 
throughout Western Europe, and that, as Mr. 
Lee says, it is to this diffusion of the Renais- 
sance and the personal preéminence of Shake- 
speare’s genius and intuition that we must look 
if we would understand any part of Shake- 


speare’s work. James W. Tupper. 








RECENT FICTION.* 


In our last: review of current fiction, we 
singled out as one of the best books of the 
season ‘ The Divine Fire,’ by Miss May Sinclair. 
That book is recalled just now by another, also 
the work of an Englishwoman whose name is 
completely unfamiliar to us, which possesses a 
similar note of distinction, and has a theme 
which turns out to be the same, if we consider 
it abstractly enough. An attempt to formulate 
that theme in terms common to both works 
would result somewhat as follows. This very 
real world, as it exists to our seeming, is 
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nothing more than an illusion imposed upon 
our senses. It is all the world there is for most 
people, but a few have the spiritual insight to 
perceive its shadowy nature. With such people, 
if they have the purpose to live lives to some 
degree corresponding with reality, the ordering 
of conduct becomes subject to new and uncon- 
ventional laws; the motives upon which most 
men act appear absurdly inadequate, and the 
goals for which they strive are seen to be not 
worth the seeking. Such people go through life 
as strangers to their fellows, and are by them 
set down as impracticable visionaries. Any 
attempt to bring the two books into a closer 
or more concrete resemblance than this would 
fail, for they are widely different in all their 
details. Miss Sinciair gives us a study of the 
poetic temperament; Miss Underhill presents 
for our contemplation the temperament of the 
mystic. Her hero is introduced, moreover, in 
startling fashion. He is a child of the London 
slums, lying at the age of ten years upon his 
death-bed in a hospital. His life flickers and 
goes out, and he finds himself in ‘The Gray 
World ’"— for this is the book’s title — among 
the company of disembodied spirits, blown 
about a world of which they are ever cognizant, 
but which has suddenly become curiously 
intangible. To the ghost of this particular 
boy, this is a most horrible condition of exist- 
ence, and so, by putting forth all his power 
of volition, he escapes from it and is born again, 
this time into a life of suburban respectability 
and materialism. But as he grows up for the 
second time, he is haunted by memories of the 
shadowy interregnum between his two lives, and 
also recalls distinctly his earlier incarnation. 
A few attempts to impart his strange knowl- 
edge to others result in such a mingling of 
incredulity and suspicion that he soon learns to 
keep such thoughts to himself, and to pretend 
a belief in the game of life and an interest in 
its moves. But all the time he knows a truth 
that none about him can comprehend, and this 
knowledge is reducible to the two essential pro- 
positions that the actual world is unreal and 
that the real ‘gray’ world, as he remembers 
it, offers a most dreadful alternative. So he 
gropes upward into the years of early manhood, 
solitary, viewed askance, yearning for human 
sympathy and for some ideal means of escape 
from the obsession of a haunting recollection. 
He is eventually led to contemplate translation 
into the real world with some degree of hope- 
fulness, for the belief is gradually borne in 
upon him that what the soul takes with it out 
of the world of illusion determines the satisfac- 
tion with which life is adjusted to the condi- 
tions of reality. The agencies which work this 
change of attitude are art, the Catholic church, 
the example of St. Francis seen through the 





medium of the Umbrian landscape, and a high- 
ly spiritualized form of love. The following 


quotation will illustrate better than any words 
of description the style of the book, a style 
which, in its best moments, is fairly magical, 
although its effects are produced by the simplest 
means. The scene is the interior of a Catholic 
church in London, looked upon for the first 
time by the protaganist of this story of mystic- 
ism : 


‘He looked down the long aisles. They were 

misty, half lighted by colored windows in the south. 
Far away, he saw lights burning, and persons who 
knelt by them, If all seemed to him profoundly 
unnatural. He felt as if he had penetrated to the 
home of a race of beings not entirely human—an 
unsuspected world within the world. A woman 
passed by him. In the street, he would have known 
her for a very ordinary, well-behaving person, not 
to be suspected of vivid emotions. Here she was 
remote, magical; caught up by the strong love of 
the initiate. He watched her as she made the sign 
of the cross and knelt, very simply and without 
shame, before an altar. It seemed to him that she 
stayed there a long time; he dared not move because 
of the tension of her attitude. Presently she kissed 
the feet of a statue that stood there, and came 
away. Her face, as she ed Willie, was serious 
but very contented. No doubt she would go out 
into the foggy sunshine and take a hansom or the 
omnibus and go home; but her real life had been in 
the moment when she kissed the image with a 
convinced sincerity which did not belong to Subur- 
bia and its gods. It was evident that great mat- 
ters happened in this building.’ 
We are by no means sure that the writer has 
any notion of serving, in this and similar pas- 
sages, as the propagandist of any particular 
faith. Her creed appears to be expressed, if 
anywhere definitely, in the following words: 

‘It seems so much easier, in these days, to live 

morally than to live beautifully. Lots of us man- 
age to exist for years without ever sinning against 
society, but we sin against loveliness every hour of 
the day. I don’t think the crime is less great. 
Beauty, after all, is the visual side of goodness: it 
is Christ immanent in the world; and its crucifixion 
still goes on.’ 
We fear lest we have given the impression that 
this book is as sombre as its title. It is intense- 
ly serious, no doubt, but it is also animated and 
even enlivened by touches of a highly effective 
humor. Indeed, its most striking characteristic 
is found in the fact that the writer has one 
eye constantly fixed upon the most concrete 
matters and incidents, while the other is as 
constantly engaged in exploring the spiritual 
depths, or in contemplating the eternal verities, 
of human existence. 

‘Three Dukes,” by G. Ystridde,—this is a 
fantastic title and a puzzling name. The title 
is explained by reference to a Russian folk-song, 
and the name we shall infer, upon internal evi- 
dence, to be that of a woman. As already 
hinted at, the novel is one of Russian life, not 
the brilliant life of capital and court, nor the 
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melodramatic life of conspiracy and exile, but 
the life of a country estate far in the Russian 
interior, dominated by an eccentric nobleman 
of singular ideas and uncontrollable temper, 
and made sprightly by the intrusion of a self- 
possessed and charming English governess. The 
genuineness of the local coloring is undeniable, 
and the deft manipulation of both characters 
and incident shows unusual talent. These vir- 
tues of the story are offset by a rambling and 
incoherent structure, with hardly a vestige of 
a plot, and an ending which is not so much a 
conclusion as a breaking-off. The book has a 
charm which these defects almost serve to 
heighten, and the interest is kept up throughout, 
although we sometimes wonder why this should 
be the case. 

Mr. Rider Haggard has found in the epoch 
of the Crusades a new field for his romantic 
invention, and gives us, in ‘The Brethren,’ one 
of the best of his books. The courtly figure 
of Saladin, dear to us from the childhood days 
when we were entranced by ‘The Talisman,’ is 
revived almost in the spirit of Scott, and is the 
central object of interest in the present romance. 
A niece of the great Saracen, born of the union 
between his sister and an English knight, has 
been nurtured in her father’s home, and pro- 
tected by her two cousins, the ‘brethren’ of 
the tale. Saladin determines to gain possession 
of this young woman, and his emissaries are 
successful in ensnaring her and bearing her 
away from her English home. Thereupon the 
brethren, both loving her, follow her to the East, 
bent upon her rescue, and the romance is in 
full swing. Their adventures are many and 
exciting, and they are eventually successful, 
although the one who is doomed to disappoint- 
ment in his love remains in the East to do 
further battle for the Cross. Historically, the 
Tomance culminates with the siege and capture 
of Jerusalem by the infidel hosts, and the clem- 
ency of Saladin toward the inhabitants of the 
city, the result of the heroine’s throwing herself 
at the feet of the conqueror with a plea for 
mercy. 

Romance of a sort made more familiar to 
us by recent writers is provided by Mr. Stanley 
Weyman’s new book, ‘The Abbess of Vlaye.’ 
The period is that of Henry IV., who has juet 
become reconciled with the Church and recog- 
nized as King of France, but is still far from 
having set his house in order. Particularly in 
the region of Périgord are conditions unsettled, 
and a certain turbulent Captain of Vlaye is 
having things much his own way. How the 
king’s lieutenant restores order in that region, 
and incidentglly wins domestic happiness, is 
related in a spirited and picturesque way by 
Mr. Weyman, whose invention never seems to 


fail him, and whose workmanship may be seen 
t its best in this performance. 

win psychology of South American politics 
is the matter which occupies Mr. Joseph 
Conrad’s attention in ‘ Nostromo,’ the longest 
novel he has thus far produced. South America 
has provided a theme for many other works of 
fiction, but they have been almost without excep- 
tion performances of melodramatic or 
Louffe quality, making no attempt to look deeper 
than the picturesque surface of things, and 
offering no claim to be taken seriously as actual 
studies of life and character. Mr. Conrad, it 
need hardly be said, never writes anything that 
does not make a serious claim upon our atten- 
tion, and his books set a very high standard of 
diction, characterization, and penetrative 
observation./ It is only upon the structural side 
that they dre conspicuously lacking, and it 
must be admitted that readers of ‘ Nostromo,’ 
although they will find in the book ample 
reward for their pains in perusing it) will often 
reach the point of exasperation at its lengthy 
analyses, its interminable dragging-out of inci- 
dent, and its on harking back to ante- 
cedent conditions. e scene is a republic on 
the west coast, conveniently indefinite of loca- 
tion. In this country an English family has 
long been settled, and has had for its stake the 
government concession of a silver mine, handed 
down from father to son, and entailing much 
disagreeable ‘squeezing’ from successive presi- 
dents and dictators. The descendant to whom 
it has fallen when the present narrative opens 
is the first one to make it a really valuable 
property, and in the development he becomes 
the greatest power in the state, enlisting foreign 
capital, building railroads, and carrying govern- 
ments upon his pay roll. A final desperate 
effort on the part of the greedy politicians to 
get control of the goose that lays this golden 
egg is the main feature of the plot, but, as was 
observed at the outset, the psychological interest 
predominates over the adventurous or romantic _ 
interest, which justifies the author in naming” 
this novel after one of its characters — a minor 
character as far as the main action of the story 
is concerned, but the one upon whom Mr. 
Conrad has concentrated his analytical powers. 
The work is a very strong one, and we can think 
of no other writer, unless it be Mr. Cunning- 
ham-Grahame, who could have done anything 
like as well with the same material,/ 

We expect neither psychology nor any other 
kind of insight from Mr. 8. R. Crockett, but 
we do ex and generally get, an entertaining 
story is ont The Loves of Miss Anne’ 
is the latest of these fictions, and the setting is 
Scotch. Miss Anne is a minx who regards all 





men as fair game for her coquetry, and who 
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practices through four hundred pages upon as 
many as come within her reach. Her devices 
are sometimes desperately wicked, but she car- 
ries off her enterprises with a high hand, and 
never comes wholly to grief, although some- 
times dangerously close to its verge. Her story 
may be read with a good conscience, which is 
more than one can say of a good many of our 
recent novels. 

Some months ago there was published in 
Germany a novel by Herr August Niemann, 
entitled ‘Der Weltkrieg—Deutsche ‘i'raume.’ 
This novel, translated by Mr. J. H. Freese, is 
now published as ‘The Conquest of England, 
a more exactly descriptive title. For the 
‘dreams’ of the German, in the view of this 
author, are of overthrowing the English power, 
and‘ of an imperial army taking triumphant 
possession of London. That some Germans 
entertain such dreams we imagine to be true; 
that they represent the real ambitions of the 
great heart of the German people we take leave 
to doubt and even to deny. Such a denial, of 
course, to be effective should come from the 
nation thus traduced, and we may mention in 
passing that it has recently been most vigor- 
ously voiced by Professor Paulsen. And-surely, 
no wilder or more criminal ambition could be 
entertained by any serious German than that of 
destroying the power with which, above all 
others, Germany is marked out to march hand 
in hand toward a common goal of culture and 
civilization. But enough of this. The story, 
considered as a historical romance, is of a type 
familiar enough, and is related in a workman- 
like manner. The war is foreshadowed by an 
alliance of the powers inimical to England, and 
actually begins on the Afghan frontier. It ends, 
as we have before suggested, with the German 
occupation of London and the division of the 
lion’s spoils. It is a fairly good story, and 
is curiously interesting from the way in which 
it represents, upon every possible occasion, the 
point of view of the German anglophobe. 
‘Throughout it is taken for granted that England 
is the arch-enemy of civilization, that its foreign 
policy is a complex network of rapacity and 

ypocrisy, and that it is deaf to the voice of 
the higher idealism. T'o us, who know so well 
that this is the exact opposite of the truth, and 
that among modern nations England, whatever 
its faults or mistakes, stands upon a higher 
moral plane than any of its rivals, and is much 
‘more apt to subordinate expediency or self- 
‘interest to ethical principle— to us who know 
‘this the author is merely amusing in the display 
-of his prejudiced animosity, but there is cause 
for some degree of serious reflection in the fact 
‘that such a book as this should have had the 
popular success that is reported from the coun- 


ctry of its origin. 





In reading ‘ Morganatic,’ Herr Max Nordau’s 
latest work, due allowance must be made for 
the fact that the author is primarily a student 
of the political and social problems of modern 
civilization, and only incidentally a novelist. 
He has so wide an acquaintance with the cur- 
rents of contemporary thought and with the 
conditions of Continental society at the present 
time that his work, whatever form it may 
take, and despite its occasional flavor of 
sensationalism, cannot fail to be inter- 
esting, a proposition of which the novel at hand 
affords ample proof. While the work is open 
to criticism upon structural grounds, and while 
it exhibits no great skill in the penetration of 
character, it makes up for these defects by a 
rich variety of incident and a dramatic anima- 
tion of action. It is chiefly concerned with the 
efforts of a designing woman, the morganatic 
widow of an Austrian prince, to obtain for her- 
self and her son the social recognition that she 
believes to be their right, but that are denied 
them by the chief representatives of the family. 
It is a story of intrigue, of financial speculation, 
and of the life of aristocrats and operatic 
artists. The efforts of the princess, seconded 
in only a half-hearted way by her son, are com- 
pletely unsuccessful. She dies an embittered 
woman, and he takes refuge in a religious 
order. Our sympathetic interest centres about 
neither of these figures, but rather about that 
of a young girl of illegitimate birth and lyrical 
genius who makes a career for herself, softening 
animosities and overcoming Leg are rds Monge 
of her marked and charming individuality. 

‘Bethany,’ by Mr. Thomas E. Watson, is a 
book which describes Southern life, and 
Georgian life in particular, during the years 
immediately preceding the Civil War. It also. 
includes scenes from the earlier years of the 
struggle itself, and ends with the battle of 
Gettysburg. .It is related in the first person, 
and is apparently a novel of a rambling sort, 
although the element of truth is much larger 
than the element of invention. It presents the 
Confederate point of view with much plausi- 
bility, and such leaders as Toombs, Yancey, 
and Stephen speak for themselves and their 
cause at great length. It pretends to be a book 
of boyish memories of the persons and scenes 
described, and is in this respect essentially 
genuine, although as a matter of fact the author 
(who was born in 1856) would have had to be 
a few years older to be an intelligent eye-witness 
of the matters concerning which he writes. The 
fire-eating Southerner has not often been exhib- 
ited, in either history or fiction, more truthfully 
and vividly than in the present work. One 
paragraph in the apologetic preface seems to 
demand a word of comment. Mr. Watson 
writes: ‘When it shall have gradually dawned 
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upon all Northern writers that the Southern 
States in 1860 did no more than exercise a 
right which had been almost universally con- 
ceded from the founding of the Government — 
a right in which the seceders believed, and which 
provocation seemed to call for the nse of — 
then, perhaps, we shall have historical literature 
which does not stigmatize us as rebels and our 
leaders as traitors.’ We are willing to grant 
that the argument for secession was a strong 
one, and that secession itself was carried out 
with strict regard for legality, but what pos- 
sible defense can be offered by the author or 
anyone else for the conduct of those leaders 
who had taken a solemn oath to support the 
Constitution, and who in 1860-61 deliberately 
violated that oath? We are not overfond of 
using the words ‘ rebel’ and ‘ traitor,’ but that 
application to the leaders in question seems 
strictly legitimate, and in the case of these men, 
whatever we may think of others, the excuse 
of a divided allegiance is the merest sophistry. 
We fear that Mr. Watson is still sadly in need 
of reconstruction. 

If our sympathies enable us to make a gen- 
erous allowance for the influence of Southern 
birth and environment in expressing our opinion 
of Mr. Watson’s book, there is no reason why 
we should extend them sufficiently to cover the 
work of a Northerner like Mr. Emerson Hough. 
‘'The Law of the Land,’ viewed as a piece of 
literary workmanship, is far superior to ‘ Beth- 
any,’ but its argument is inexcusably pernicious. 
The author plants himself squarely upon the 
right of the white Southerner to deny every 
kind of right to the black, and thereby makes 
himself an apologist for the lawlessness with 
which the race question is handled throughout 
the South. The most overbearing acts of license 
and violence are condoned, and every suggestion 
of philanthropic endeavor to improve the con- 
dition of the negro is made the subject of a 
sneer. Of course, being a skilful novelist, Mr. 
Hough so shapes his story as to make a strong 
appeal for the enlistment of our sympathies in 
the cause for which he argues, and he has the 
further advantage of fixing his scene (although 
somewhat vaguely) in the reconstruction period, 
when negro domination threatened the very 
existence of civilization in many a Southern 
commonwealth. But for all that, his main 
position is untenable, by any other logic than 
that of the emotions, for it resolves itself into 
proclaiming that the powers of law may properly 
be set aside whenever, in the opinion of the 
white element of population, they do not operate 
to keep the negro in his place — the definition 
of that ‘place’ being left unreservedly to the 
white man’s discretion. 

We approach a new detective story with many 
misgivings, because long experience has taught 





us that their mysteries, when finally revealed, 
are both cheap and artificial, while many minor 
matters, introduced to whet the curiosity, are 
neglected aitogether in the final éclaircisse- 
ment. Of ‘The Marathon Mystery,’ by Mr. 
Burton Stevenson, we may however say that 
the workmanship is exceedingly deft, and that 
in neither of the respects above mentioned is 
it open to serious criticism. The mystery is 
no more artificial than need be, and the details 
of the plot all turn out to be important cogs 
in the mechanism. This story is distinctly 
better than ‘The Holladay Case,’ to which it 
is in some respects a sequel. 

‘The Private Tutor,’ by Mr. Gamaliel Brad- 
ford, Jr., is an amateurish production, without 
much to tell in the way of @ story, but having 
some very pretty pages descriptive of Rome, 
where the action is laid. ‘Glorified Baedeker 
or Hare’ would do fairly well as a character- 
ization of these pages, which are the result of 
a sympathetic intimacy with the scenes 
described. The hero, if we may so style him, 
is a pleasant young fellow, an artist manqué, 
whom fate has placed in charge of the graceless 
son of an American millionaire during a Euro- 
pean trip. The father hopes that the boy will 
get culture, or character, or something of the 
sort from the tour, but the hope is manifestly 
vain. He turns out to be so mean, so vulgar, 
and so impossibly disgusting, that it is diffi- 
cult to take his figure seriously as a study of 
any conceivable kind of real humanity. In 
fact, the author exhibits no power of character- 
ization worth mentioning, either in this case or 
in any other, and therein is the essential failure 
of his novel. This defect is hardly to be offset 
by style and observation, which qualities are in 


fair measure his. wyrrzame Morton Payne. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


A very interesting treatise on a 
of a famous much neglected episode in Amer- 
bel case. iean history has recently been 
given us by Mr. Josiah H. Benton, Jr., in ‘A 
Notable Libel Case: The Criminal Prosecution of 
Theodore Lyman, Jr., by Daniel Webster, in the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, Novem- 
ber Term, 1828’ (Boston: Charles E. Goodspeed). 
The trial here deseribed was on an indictment 
alleging that Lyman had charged Webster with 
having conspired with other leading Federalists 
in 1807-08 to break up the Union on account of 
the Em Acts, and to re-annex the New 
England States to the mother country. The 
defendant was an ex-mayor of Boston, and a man 
of the highest social and political standing. He 
was, however, an enemy of John Quincy Adams, 
and during the campaign of 1828 he became one 
of the proprietors of a semi-weekly newspaper, 


The story 
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the ‘Jackson Republican,’ whose one aim was to 
defeat Adams in his race for reélection to the 
Presideney. The charge against Senator Web- 
ster, which became the ground of the case against 
Lyman, was printed in this sheet, October 29, 
1828. Twelve days later, Webster, through his 
counsel, presented the charge as a criminal libel 
to the Grand Jury in the Supreme Judicial Court, 
and this body at once returned an indictment. 
This indictment itself was an unusual document, 
being based on a principle of English Star-Cham- 
ber prosecutions never adopted as a part of the 
common law of the United States; and by em- 
ploying the method of a criminal prosecution 
rather than a civil action, Mr. Webster clearly 
put his opponent at a serious disadvantage. The 
trial, which began December 16, aroused greater 
popular interest and called out a more brilliant 
display of legal oratory than Boston had known 
in a generation. But the outeome was only that 
the jury failed to agree, and the case was con- 
tinued until the Mareh term, 1829, whence it was 
continued again until the November term. When 
November came, the Solicitor-General proclaimed 
that inasmuch as every resource had been ex- 
hausted. at the trial of the year before, public 
justice did not require that the case be tried a 
second time; and it was therefore dismissed. ‘It 
is difficult to believe,’ says Mr. Benton, ‘that Mr. 
Webster himself thought it necessary for his per- 
sonal or official vindication to institute this 
extraordinary prosecution. He was doubtless 
induced to do it only as a part of the bitter 
political contest then being waged between the 
friends of Adams and of Jackson. The subse- 
quent conduct of Mr. Lyman toward Mr. Web- 
ster shows that he considered the ease as really 
political and not personal on the part of Mr. 
Webster. The trial for the time interrupted the 
previous intimate social relations between Web- 
ster and Lyman, but in a year or two they became 
reconciled, and remained warm personal friends 
through life.’ The history of the episode is well 
worked out by Mr. Benton, and letters and other 
documentary materials are so skilfully employed 
in the text that the story almost tells itself from 
the records. The monograph is admirably printed 
and contains five excellent engravings. 


To keep really up-to-date in a 
knowledge of the Roman Forum 
is a very difficult matter. Although 
one of the oldest places in Roman history, it 
has been so Jong buried that it is one of the 
newest topographically, the last six years having 
done more to uncover and explain its ancient 
monuments than all the earlier centuries together 
had done before. So many have been the revela- 
tions of pick and spade during this time that the 
traveller returning after only a few years of 
absence feeis himself quite a stranger in the once 
familiar spot. It seems, and is, much larger 
than as he remembers it, several modern 
enéroachments—a row of dwellings, a street-car 
track, a church, a convent, and a garden—havy- 
ing been banished. Underneath where they once 
stood are the remains of ancient basilicas, 
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shrines, temples and tombs, beside. one old cem- 
etery which clearly dates back before Romulus, 
before the Forum itself, to the time when the 
Seven Hills were occupied by tribes of shepherds 
only. Official reports have been made of these 
things (in Italian) by the Director of Execava- 
tions, Commendatore Boni. Professor Hiilsen 
has published (in German) a large pamphlet 
which furnishes many technical details, measure- 
ments, and the like. But the average i 
or American traveller has very much needed a 
smaller work, of equal. accuracy but more pop- 
ular and practicable, as a guide among these 
new-old stones and pillars and pavements. Such 
a book is now to be had in Mr. St. Clair Bad- 
deley’s ‘Recent Discoveries in the Forum, 1898- 
1904’ (Maemillan). The author has been in 
close touch with all the work as it went on, and 
fortunately has seen fit to give us many inci- 
dents of the eventful days, and illustrations 
showing the seenes of transition. For example, 
the frontispiece shows in the process of demoli- 
tion the shabby house which for years had 
erowded the beautiful Temple of Faustina and 
covered the spot under which was soon to be 
found the magnificent inseription and corner- 
stone of the ancient Basilica Emilia; another 
picture shows the section of the Sacra Via which 
had to be sacrificed to reveal the tomb of 
Romulus. These are the things that being left 
unrecorded are sure to be soon forgotten, yet 
which everyone would wish to know. The book 
is interesting beyond the rule of guide-books; 
the map is excellent, and the forty-five illustra- 
tions are well-chosen. One is puzzled, however, 
to find in ‘a book about the Forum an account 
of the recent discovery of the Altar of Peace in 
the Campus Martius. Although interesting in 
itself, it has surely no right to a place in this 
book, and on a page whose caption is ‘The 
Forum.’ The Altar of Peace is one of the great 
memorials of the Augustan Age in Rome, but it 
is a part of the story of the Campus Martius and 
not of the Forum Romanum. 


‘Edited by Lamia’—these words on 
‘ the title-page of ‘The Poet’s Diary’ 

(Maemillan) convey a broad hint 
as to the shrinking Poet’s identity; and when, 
on turning a few leaves, we meet with our old 
acquaintance Veronica, the last lingering doubt 
is dispelled. We have here the same Mr. Alfred 
Austin as in ‘Lamia’s Winter Quarters’ and ‘The 
Garden that I Love,’ dexterously spinning out 
sentence after sentence and paragraph after 
paragraph with a facile grace of composition, a 
deft interweaving of literary allusion and quota- 
tion, a ready succession of pleasing ideas, that 
eannot but excite our admiration. Italy and 
things Italian—a fertile theme—are the principal 
topies discussed; and well does the diarist know 
his Rome and his Florence. The closing chapter 
is written in ‘The Garden that I Love’—the 
Poet’s home—and is therefore English in atmos- 
phere. The diarist’s manner is winsome, and it 
seems ungracious to damn his book with faint 
praise; but not even the most gifted of us, not 
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even a poet laureate, can always attain. perfec- 
tion. Perhaps the less excellent books serve a 
purpose in accentuating the merits of the more 
excellent; and if a writer fills one volume with 
harmless banalities, his readers may be impelled, 
if oniy by very weariness, to turn for possible 
relief to some of his others. In short, there is 
nothing so inevitable and compelling about ‘The 
Poet’s Diary’ as to warrant the assertion that its 
loss would eclipse the gaiety of nations or very 
greatly impoverish the public stock of harmless 
pleasure. Changing one word of the Poet’s warn- 
ing to orators, we may say, ‘The gift of diary- 
writing, like the gift of writing mellifluous 
poetry, is a sorry and dangerous one unless 
inspired, sustained and restrained by “Reason 
in her most exalted mood.’’ ’ 

A novel experiment in American 
municipal activities, as interesting 
as it is unusual, is described in the 
volume edited by Mr. Charles G. Hall and entitled 
‘The Cincinnati Southern Railway: A History.’ 
The aecount of the building of the road, coming 
as it does from several pens, is neither so clear 
nor concise as could be wished, but it appears that 
the need of a railway connecting Cincinnati with 
the South was felt with such poignancy as long 
ago as 1836 that a mass meeting was held in the 
western metropolis of that day and a round mil- 
lion of dollars subscribed for the enterprise—a 
huge sum for that time. Delay followed delay, 
the aid of the legislature was sought, and the 
enterprise was at last on its feet when the Civil 
War put in the background every consideration 
except the possibilities of a military road. An- 
other series of delays and disappointments fol- 
lowed the war, but authorization was finally 
obtained, not only from the legislature of Ohio 
but from those of Kentucky and Tennessee, and 
in 1873 the actual construction of the road began 
with money lent by its trustees from their own 
pockets. In July, 1877, the first division of the 
road was opened for business. Many millions 
of dollars were raised by the sale of bonds, and 
the present situation finds the road in possession 
of the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific 
Railway Company as lessee, the trustees of the 
Cineinnati Southern holding the legal title in 
trust for the city of Cincinnati. The lease, which 
was for a period of twenty-five years, expires in 
1906, and the leasing and operating corporation 
is now paying about $1,100,000 a year for its use 
of the property. Whether or not a new lease will 
be made is a matter now open for discussion. The 
book is profusely illustrated with scenes along 
the road, portraits of officials and others, views 
of business houses in cities on the route, and 
similar material. 


A novel 


municipal 
experiment. 


Readers of Fanny Kemble’s ‘Ree- 
of a famous ords of a Girlhood’ will recall 
bachelor. sundry rather tantalizing _refer- 
ences to certain interesting complications of a sen- 
timental nature, in which the artist Lawrence and 
Mrs. Siddons’s two elder daughters, Sally and 
Maria, were involved. Mrs. Kemble, writing from 
remembrance based on hearsay, and years after 
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the events, is not quite accurate in her state- 
ments; and so perhaps it is well to have sueh a 
full.and apparently trustworthy account of the 
matter as is now given in ‘An Artist’s Love 
Story’ (Longmans), as told, with the help of 
some hitherto unpublished letters from the chief 
characters concerned, by Mr. Oswald G. Knapp. 
‘That Lawrence was an incorrigible flirt, and that 
the whole story of his successive entanglements 
and disentanglements with Sally and Maria is a 
paltry enough chronicle, cannot be denied; but 
the prominence of some of the actors in this little 
tragi-comedy, and the amiable qualities of the two 
beautiful and ill-fated sisters, give the affair a 
certain dignity and pathos. Both girls died early 
of consumption, and the fascinating Tom Law- 
rence, after breaking no one knows how many 
hearts, himself died an old bachelor. Two por- 
traits that are printed of Maria Siddons, as 
being both by Lawrence, are remarkable for their 
entire lack of resemblance to each other. Other 


portraits, including the familiar National Gallery 
painting of Mrs. Siddons by Lawrenee, are also 
given, and a few autographs in facsimile. 


‘Wadsworth, or The Charter Oak,’ 
Connecticut is the title of a book written and 
hietory. published by Mr. William H. 
Gocher, of Hartford, Connecticut. It purports 
to give all that is ascertainable relating to the 
hiding of the colonial charter, in 1687, in the 
famous oak tree at Hartford,—an incident of 
which Captain Joseph Wadsworth, according to 
doubtful tradition, was the hero. The motive of 
the deed, it will be remembered, was to keep the 
charter out of the hands of Andros, the newly 
appointed governor of all New England, who 
demanded its surrender in the King’s name. Mr. 
Gocher has shown commendable antiquarian zeal 
in prosecuting his researches; yet his readers will 
probably wish he had not chosen to weave fact 
and fiction into the same web in a book that pro- 
fesses to be history rather than a novel. Wads- 
worth himself is made to tell the story of the 
charter and its hiding, in language that is undis- 
guisedly hodiernal, and with many interpolations 
of matter remotely or not at all connected with 
the main theme. The chapters on the Royal Oak, 
on Cromwell, and on the Regicides, are of this 
irrelevant nature. The wording, and still more 
the spelling, of Joseph Wadsworth’s will, which 
is printed in full, are so strikingly in contrast 
with the modernity of his supposed narrative, 
that not the faintest touch of illusion ean cling 
to the latter. But the author frankly indicates 
in his introduction the true nature of what is to 
follow. ‘By blending fact and fancy,’ he says, 
‘it is possible to weave a narrative which enter- 
tains and at the same time instructs the reader. 
Those who believe it can; those who doubt it 
may;—so let it go at that.’ There is reason to 
believe, as readers of the book would do well to 
bear in mind, that the original charter was 
secreted, possibly in the oak tree of tradition, 
some time before Andros’s arrival at Hart- 
ford, and that a duplicate figured in the historic 
seene in the council chamber. For a plain 
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aecount of the matter chapter sixteen of. San- 
ford’s ‘History of Connecticut’ may be consulted. 
Mr. Gocher’s work is lavishly illustrated from 
old prints, old portraits, and modern photographs, 
and is provided with numerous footnotes bearing 
evidence of painstaking research. 


‘An edition The appearance of each new 
de luxe of volume from the Department of 
the “Georgics” J imited Editions at the Riverside 
Press..serves to strengthen our conviction that 
Mr. Rogers’s work represents the highwater 
mark, so far as this country is concerned, in fine 
printing at the present time. The Department 
is now installed in a building of its own, with 
its own special facilities in the way of material 
and workmen ; the printing will hereafter be done 
on hand presses, and from the type itself rather 
than from electrotype plates as heretofore. This 
is all as it should be, and that the new conditions 
will have a marked effect for good is evidenced 
by the latest volume from the Press,—a reprint 
of the ‘Georgies’ of Virgil, in Mr. J. W. Mac- 
kail’s fine translation. The book is octavo in size, 
printed on handmade paper from ‘a font of old- 
style italies, with the antique ‘swash’ capitals, 
and is bound in decorated board covers with vel- 
lum back. A charming outline drawing, of classic 
flavor, is printed in brown at the beginning of each 
of the four books, there is a graceful panel design 
for the. title-page, and each paragraph has a small 
decorative initial. But the decorative features 
are here, as in-all the Riverside Press books, 
entirely subordinate to the typography; unlike 
mést of the others who are attempting to do 
what he has done, Mr. Rogers has no neéd to 
etaploy garish decoration as a means of diverting 
attention from erudities of workmanship. .The 
marked distinction of his work is the result of an 
observance of sound typographical principles, 
combined with a certain amount of conservative 
individual initiative, and an intelligent sense of 
artistic fitness.’ The ‘Georgies’ may be regarded 
as one of his most successful efforts. 


In ‘The Story of Wireless Teleg- 
of Wireless raphy’ (Appleton), Mr. A. T. Story 
Telegraphy. has presented a subject of great 
and growing importance in such a manner that 
the reader without technical knowledge can fol- 
low the narrative from beginning to end, and at 
the close emerge from his reading with a fair 
conception of what has been aecomplished even 
on the technical side. The steps leading to Sig- 
nor Marconi’s reduction to practice of the knowl- 
edge existing before him are detailed, but with 
the emphasis still left upon the condition of 
the art today. It is curious to note that Pro- 
fessor Morse himself was successful in using run- 
ning water as a conductor for a telegraphic cur- 
rent in experiments going back to 1842. The 
share of Americans generally in the investiga- 
tions leading to the present triumphs is made 
quite clear, and the book closes with an account 
of Professor Fessenden’s apparatus. There are 
numerous. illustrations, whereby the method of 
operation may be: learned, and there is a satis- 
factory index. 
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Anewdook - Lady Augusta Gregory continues 
of Irish legends “her efforts for the popularization 
and folk-lore.. of Trish legends with a second vol- 
ume, ‘Gods and Fighting Men: The Story of the 
Tuatha de Danaan and of the Fianna of. Ire- 
land’ (imported by Scribner). The volume is a 
companion to ‘Cuchulain of Muirthemne,’ whieh 
it resembles in style and treatment. From the 
most miscellaneous sources, some written but 
more oral, Lady Gregory has collected fragments 
of ancient tales of the gods and demigods, piecing 
them together into a mosaic wherein the joints 
are skilfully concealed, and telling them in the 
sort of English used by the Irish peasantry, with 
quaint idioms ‘of the Erse~ literally translated 
and a general air of exoticism which is most allur- 
ing. Mr. William Butler Yeats has written an 
introduetion for the book, and Lady Gregory pre- 
pares a series of ‘appendices which are valuable 
to the beginner,—one of them particularly so, for 
it tells how to pronounce the proper names run- 
ning through the narrative. Physically, the book 
is a handsome one, with a cover design of more 
than usual merit. 








NOTES. 


An informal review, by Prof. Goldwin Smith, of 
Mr. Morley’s Life of Gladstone will be published 
immediately by the A. Wessels Co, 

A volume by Bishop Potter setting forth in full 
his much-discussed views on the temperance. ques- 
tion is announced by Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

‘Some Principles of Literary. Criticism and Their 
Application to the Synoptic Problem,’ by - Prof. 
Ernest DeWitt Burton, is a late addition to the 
‘Decennial Publications’ of the University of 
Chicago. é 

A reprint of a hitherto unknown poem by Samuel 
Rowlands, entitled ‘The Bride,’ made from the 
unique copy in- the Harvard College Library, will 
be issued this month by Mr. Charles E. Goodspeed 
of Boston. , 

A reprint of Sylvester Judd’s account of Hadley, 
Massachusetts, one of the most valuable of New 
England town ‘histories, is projected by Messrs. H. 
R. Huntting & Co., Springfield, Mass. The edition 
will be limited. 

An edition of Ben Jonson’s ‘Bartholomew Fair,’ 
prepared by. Dr. Carroll Storrs Alden, is an impor- 
tant. recent addition to the series of ‘Yale Studies 
in English,’ published for the University by Messrs. 
Henry Holt & Co. . 

The ‘Studies in General Physiology,’ by Prof. 
Jacques Loeb, containing a résumé of this eminent 
biologist’s investigations during the past twenty 
years, will appear on the first of next month from 
the University of Chicago Press. 7 

‘Broadway: A Village of Middle England,’ by 
Mr. Algernon Gissing, and ‘Evesham,’ by Mr. 
Edmund H. New, are two volumes added to the 
charming series of booklets called ‘Temple Topog- 
raphies,’ published by Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

A new edition of the Hon. William L. Scruggs’s 
‘The Colombian and Venezuelan Republics,’ made 
timely by an addéd chapter on the Panama Canal 
and a reprint of the Panama Canal Treaty, hasbeen 
issuéd by Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. r 
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Still another new magazine devoted to outdoor 
life, the country home, and similar matters, will 
make its appearance within a month or two. It is 
to be called ‘The Country Calendar,’ and will be 
issued from the office of ‘The Review of Reviews.’ 

‘The Little Flowers of St. Francis of Assisi,’ 
translated into English verse by Mr. James 
Rhoades, is a handsomely printed volume just pub- 
lished by Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co, e trans- 
lation is in blank verse, and there are three charm. 
ing prefatory sonnets. 

Mr. G. W. E. Russell’s life of Sidney Smith will 
appear in the ‘English Men of Letters’ series this 
spring; and so will biographies of two Americans— 
Mr. William A. Bradley’s life of Bryant, and Dr. 
Harry Thurston Peck’s account of William Hickling 
Prescott, 

‘The Retreat of a Poet Naturalist,’ by Miss Clara 
Barrus, is an account of the country e of Mr. 
John Burroughs, at West Park, New York. It is 
issued in tasteful pamphlet form by the Poet Lore 
Co., as the first number in a series called ‘Poet Lore 
Brochures,’ 

An addition to Champlin’s popular series of 
‘Young Folks’ Cyclopedias,’ the first volume of 
which appeared a quarter-century ago, will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Holt & Co. in April. Natural Tris. 
tory is the subject of the new volume, and Mr. 
Champlin has been assisted in its preparation by 
Mr. Frederic A. Lucas. 

Two important additions have just been made to 
the Columbia University ‘Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law.’ They are ‘Pre-Mal- 
thusian Doctrines of Population,’ by Dr. Charles 
Emil Stangeland, and ‘History and Criticism of 
the Labor Theory of Value in English Political 
Economy,’ by Dr. Albert C. Whitaker. 

‘The Burlington Magazine,’ under its new Amer- 
ican: publisher, Mr. Robert Grier Cooke, continues to 
maintain the highest standards in its field. The 
leading article in the January issue is devoted to a 
description, by Mr. A. H. Smith, of the sculpture at 
Lansdowne House, illustrated with several fine 
reproductions, 

A volume on Samuel de Champlain, by Mr. Nar- 
eisse E. Dionne, will be added this month to the 
‘Makers of Canada’ series, published by Messrs. 
Morang & Co., Toronto, This series of biographies, 
in many ways the most important publishing enter- 
prise yet undertaken in Canada, will be complete in 
twenty volumes, six of which have now appeared. 

Tn response to a demand from members of various 
university faculties, the Messrs. Harpers are ae 
paring a special ‘University Edition’ of their 
important twenty-eight volume history, ‘The Amer- 
iean Nation,’ five volumes of which have so far 
appeared. is edition will contain exactly the 
same text, but will be issued in simpler and more 
suitable form for college use. 

From Herr J. C. Heinrichs, Leipzig (imported by 
Stechert), we have ‘The Songs of an 
Peasant,’ as collected and translated into 
by Herr Heinrich Schaefer, and from German into 
English by Miss Frances Hart Breasted. The orig- 
inal’ text of the songs, an dialect of Arabic, 
is given with the translation, and the book is charm- 
ingly illustrated. 

A memorial to the poet Edward Rowland Sill has 
recently been unveiled at Oakland, California. It 
is in the form of a bronze sun-dial, mounted on a 

te base, and is the gift of three classes of the 

Kland High School, where Sill was a teacher for 
a short time; The publishers of Sill’s works, 





Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., have for some time 
past held out promises of a complete edition of his 
porve in a single convenient volume. It is to be 

oped on all accounts that such an edition may be 
given us. 

Mr. W. D, Moffat and Mr. Robert 8. Yard, both 
of whom for several years past have occupied prom- 
inent positions in the house of Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, have now gone into publishing on 
their own account, under the corporate title of 
Moffat, Yard & Company. They have also formed a 
business alliance with the publishers of ‘Town and 
Country,’ in which periodical they have aequired 
an interest. 

The reprint of the Baron de Lahontan’s ‘New 
Voyages to North America,’ which Messrs. 

& Co. have had in preparation for some time past, 
is now definitely announced for publication this 
month. In many ways this will form the most 
attractive work in Messrs, McClurg’s series of 
Americana reprints; for, in addition to its historical 
value, the narrative of this gay soldier of fortune 
es an intrinsic charm and interest altogether 
acking in the relations of his austerer fellow-ex- 
plorers of the late seventeenth century. The 
edition is in two octavo volumes, with introduction, 
notes, and index by Dr. Reuben Gold Thwaites. 

From the Library of Congress we have just 
received two publications of exceptional importance. 
One of them is a reprint of Justin Winsor’s mono- 
graph on ‘The Kohl Collection of Maps relating to 
America,’ first published by Harvard University 
in i886. The collection which it concerns has 
recently been transferred from the Department of 
State to the Library of Congress. The other _ 
lication is Volume I. of the ‘Journal of the . 
tinental rm now to be for the first time 
printed in full. It is expected that this work will 
oceupy about fifteen volumes, and that the publi- 
eation will require several years. It is edited by 
Mr. Worthington C. Ford, and has numerous illus- 
trations in facsimile. 








List OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The following list, containing 52 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Dra since its last issue.) 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 
Tuomas CRANMER and the English Reformation, 1489- 
By Alfred Frederick Pollard, M.A.  I)lus., 
12mo, pp. 399. ‘Heroes of the Peformation.’ G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 net. 
Tuomas Moors. By Stephen Gwynn. i12mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 204. ‘ English Men of Letters.” Macmillan 
Co. 75 cts. net. 
Tur LonG AGO AND THE LATER ON; or, Recollections of 
Highty Years. By George Tisdale Bromley. With por- 
trait, 12mo, uncut, pp. 289. San Francisco: A. M. 
Robertson. $1.50 net. 


HISTORY. 

Tur CAMBRIDGE MODERN History. Planned by the late 
Lord Acton, LL.D.; edited by A. W. Ward, G. W. 
Prothero, and Stanley Leathes. Vol. IIl., The Wars 
of Religion. Large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 914. 
Macmillan Co. $4. net. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE STUARTS. By G. M. Trevelyan. 
Large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 566. G. P. Patnam’s 
Sons. $3. net. 

He Biock-Hovse sy Butw’s Ferry. By Charles -H. 
Winfield. Including the ‘Cow Chace’ by Major André. 
With notes. Illus., 1 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 61. 

New York: William A 

ConaREss, pesereres. 


JouRNAL OF THR. Co) 
Sane by Worthington Chauncey Ford. Vol. 
1774, lus, 4to, uncut, pp. 143. Government Prk: 
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A NABRATIVE OF T 
1745-1747. ep 
1748, and edited by Victor H 
top, uncut, pp. 72. Cleveland: 
$3.50 net. 


America’s Aip TO GERMANY IN 1870-71: 2" Abstract 


4 ext, 
a German translation, and prefaced by Adolf Hepner. 
12mo, pp.. 464. St. Louis: Adolf Hepner. $1.50. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Tragic DRAMA IN ATSCHYLUS, SOPHOCLES, AND SHAKE- 
SPEARE: An Essay. By Lewis Campbell, M.A. 8vo, 
gilt top, pp. 280. Longmans, Green & Co. $2. net. 

PoeTRY AS A REPRESENTATIVE ART: An Essay in Com- 
pip. Jésthetics. By George Lansing Raymond, 

H.D. Fifth edition, revised. 8vo, gilt top, pp. 356. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 

on Heart or Asspury’s JOURNAL. Edited by Ezra Squier 

Fy pag D.D. Illus., 8vo; pp. 720. Eaton & Mains. 


Dramatic sini By Marjorie Benton Cooke. 12mo, 
= to. uncut, pp. 181. Chicago: Dramatic Publish- 
ng Co. 

THOUGHTS or A Foot. By Evelyn ea With frontis- 
pisce, iene uncut, pp. 258. Chicago: EB. P. Rosen- 
tha d 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD 
LITERATURE. 


Hours In A Liprary. By Leslie Stephen. New edition, 
with additions. In 4 vols., 12mo, gilt tops, uncut. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $6. net. 

THe LITTLE FLowers or St. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 
dered into English verse by James Rhoades. 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 303. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


BOOKS OF VERSE. 


THe RUBAIYAT OF THE ComMUTER. By Harry Persons 
Taber. 24mo, uncut, pp. 48. Briarcliff Manor, N. Y.: 
John Bridges. Paper. 

Soncs FoR MoMENTS oF Hope. By Clara E. Vester. 12mo, 
gilt top, pp. 79. G. Badger. $1.25. 

CONTRASTED SoncGs. By Marian Longfellow. With por- 
Saab. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 103. R. G. Badger. 


Ren- 
12mo, 
$2. net. 


As THovcutT 1s Lev: Lyrics and Sonnets. By Alicia K 
Van a. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 48. R. G 
By Luella Clark. 

R. G. Badger. $1.50. 

THe DAWN OF FREEDOM; or, The Last Days of Chivalry, 

and Other Poems. By Charles Henry St. John. 

12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 156. R. G. Badger. $1.50. 

THE PALACE OF THE HEART, and Other Poems of Love. 

By Pattie Williams Gee. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 
64. R. G. Badger. 


FICTION. 

THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. By Robert Hichens. 
pp. 482. Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 
Tre SecreT WoMAN. By Eden Phillpotts. With frontis- 

er 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 385. Macmillan Co. 


12mo, gilt top, uncut, 


12mo, 


Mysterious Mr. SaBIN. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 397. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

Tae Srmumence or Mrs. Harroup. By Samuel M. Garden- 
hire. 12mo, pp. 461. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

THe Hovse or Hawiey. By Elmore _— Peake. 
12mo, pp. 341. D. Appleton & Co. $1.5 

Tue QUEEN’s KNIGHT ERRANT: A Story =" the Dope o 
Sir Walter Raleigh. By Beatrice Marshall. ius. 
a gilt top, uncut, pp. 322. E. F. Dutton 


THe CLOCK AND THE Key. By Arthur 7 ad Vesey. 
12mo, pp. 303. D. Appleton & Co. $1.5 

AT THE EpGe or THE YELLOW Sky. By ou Arthur 
Jamieson. 12mo, pp. 125. New York: M. W. Hazen 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


THe UNVEILING or LHASA. By Edmund Candler. Illus., 
laree 8vo, uncut, pp. 304. Longmans, Green & 

Tue Mepricr Batis: Seven Little Journeys in Tuscany. 
By Anna BE. Sheldon and M. Moyca Newell. Illus. 
in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, uncut, pp. 237. New 
York: Charterhouse Press. $3.50 net. 

bbe B COLOMBIAN AND VENEZUELA REPUBLICS. With n 

other parts of Central a and South America. . 

William L. Scruggs. New edition; with a or om 
on the Panama Canal. _ [Iilus., 8vo, pp. 380. tle, 
Brown & Co. $1.75. 





Tue RETREAT OF A POET NATURALIST. By Clara 
M. D.. With Soentionians,: —_ uncut, pp. 30, 
Lore Co. Paper, 50 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


BIBLE ey mE iy the New Material for = Solu- 
tion. By Cheyne, D.Litt. 12mo, ~ 271. 
iy K Theviogical Library.’ G. P. Pumave Sons. 

net. 

THE SAINTLY CALLING. By James Mudge, D.D. 
gilt top, pp. 260. Jennings & Graham. $1. 

THe Upwarp LEADING: Pulpit Talks under Various Au- 
spices. By James wy Potts. With portrait, 12mo, 
pp. 131. a Graham. 50 cts. net. 

Sr. — _ _ ea oo Rev. Rae Davidson, 

A. ron an 
Bible Handbooks.’ plese, 2 maT Co. 30 cts.. net. 


POLITICS AND ECONOMICS. 


THE GOVERNANCE OF ENGLAND. By Sidney Low, M.A. 
Large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 320. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.25 net. 

Pre-MALTHUSIAN DOCTRINES OF POPULATION: A 
in the a of Economic Theory. 
Stangeland, Ph.D. Large 8vo, uncut, pp. } 

~at.. Studies.’ Macmillan Paper, $2.50. 

HISTORY AND CRITICISM OF THE LABOR THEORY OF VALUE 
in ee Political Economy. 4 Albert C. Whitaker, 
Ph.D. Lame 8vo, uncut, pp. 195. ‘Columbia Uni- 
versity Studies.’ Macmillan "So. Paper, $1.50. 

DANIEL WEBSTER, the Expounder of the Constitution. 
By Everett Pepperell Wheeler. With photograyure 
portrait, large Se, gilt top, uncut, pp. 188. G.. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

Seven Years’ Harp. By Richard Free. §8vo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 268. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 


SCIENCE AND NATURE. 


THE WonperS OF Lire: A Popular Study of 7 Seep 
Philosophy. By Ernest Haeckel; trans. by J 
McCabe. 12mo, pp. 485. Harper & Brothers. $1 


12mo, 


net. 

REFLECTIONS SUGGESTED BY THE NEW THEORY OF MAT- 
TER. By Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour, M.P. 
8vo, pp. 24. Longmans, Green Paper, 36 


cts. net. 

Littte BROTHER TO THE Bear, and Other Animal 
Studies. By by a J. Long, Illus., 12mo, pp. 178 
Ss. 


Ginn & Co. 


ART. 


Mopern Civic ArT; or, The City Made Beautiful. By 
Charles Mulford Robinson. Seond edition; illus. in 
photogravure, etc., large 8vo, —— top, uncut, pp. 
381. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 3. 

THe Genesis or ART-ForM: An Sheer, in Comparative 
Z#sthetics. By George Lansing Raymond, L.H.D. 
Second edition, revised. Illus., 8vo, gilt top, pp. 311. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.25. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A History oF ENGLISH FURNITURE. By Percy Macquoid. 
a I., illus. in color, etc., large » uncut, pp. 48. 
P. tnam’ (To be complete in 20 parts.) 

Per part, $2.50 net. 


Lirz INSURANCE EXAMINATIONS: A Manual! for the Medical 
Examiner and for All Interested in Life Insurance. 
By Brandreth Symonds, A.M. 18mo, pp. 214. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1. net. 








"| poemone ah perceal sad eduelenn nat 





THE HISTORY OF Lge ele MASS. 

By SYLVESTER JUDD 

pi ey eer t meer phy Gerd mm It is one of the best 
H. R. HUNTTING & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


SHAKESPEARE, First Folio Edition 





Price in cloth, 50e. net; limp leather, 75e. net. (Postage, Se. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 
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‘HICAGO ———_ RESEARCH BUREAU,.— All kinds of 
and translations done. 


lectures, articles, and etc. 
41, 224 North State Street, CHICAGO. 


G, proutrnding, correct a —! 


ihe ES = 


SIGN OF THE ARK 
NOAH FARNHAM MORRISON (CAPTAIN). Old, Rare, and Curious 
BOOKS. Nos. 314-318 West Jersey Street, ELIZABETH, N. J. 
Write for latest Catalogue. 
Fors. GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and AMERICAN 
and periodicals. Monographs on artists, etc. Lemcke & 
Buechner er Qestatinned over fifty years), 11 East 17th Street, New York. 


PUBLISHING BUSINESS. — — Publisher is open to offers for the 

Stock in Trade, Fixtures, Copyrights, and good will of his high- 
class business. List includes many famous authors. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for a young man with literary taste and capital. Owner's reason 
for disposal, ill-health. Apply by letter only to B. MAGRUDER, 
51 Quincy Street, Brooklyn, N. Y, 


STANDARD AUTHORS IN SETS 

Balzac, Bronté, Bulwer, Carlyle, Cooper, DeFoe, 
Dickens, Dumas, Eliot, Fielding, Gibboa, Guizot, 
Hawthorne, Hugo, Irving, Macaulay, Poe, Reade, 
Ruskin, Scott, Shakespeare, Smollett, Thackeray, 
Tolstoi. Send for Descriptive Booklet. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
FRENCH Sixth Avenue & 48th Street 


NEW YORK 
AND OTHER FOREIGN 


B O O K Ss NO BRANCH STORES 























SEND FOR CATALOGUES 











ftir. Robert Grier Cooke 


May be consulted by appointment in regard 
to the designing, printing, and publication of 
special editions for institutions, individuals, 
and for commemorative purposes. 


fumber 307 Fifth Ave., Pew Pork 


Tel., 3 Madison Square Cable Address, ** Jocafelin’’ 





uthors’ z= 2 
gency == 


Mention The Dial. R.7, 400 Broadway, 


STORY-WRITERS, pam oy Historians, Poets — Do 
desire the honest criticism of your 
book, or ite chilled revision and correction, or odvice ante pubtioatbon ? 
Such work, said George William Curtis, is “ done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair’s friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or MB. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


pe Ratay eenigetiien. 
Do You Seca bnrs In od ante of MSS, 


Write? EDITORIAL BUREAU, 


BOOKS ALL OUT-OF- a te «A d BOOKS SUPPLIED, 

* no matter on what subject. Write us. ——_ 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. 

BAKER'S GREAT BOOK-SHOP, 14-16 Bright eee mae 


HANDY VOLUME CLASSICS 


Used by schools and colleges everywhere. 155 volumes, 
pocket size. List prices, cloth, 35 cents per volume; 
limp leather, 75 cents per volume. 
schools and colleges. ) 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 


STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH in 4 Parts 
L. ©. Bowams, Author and Pub., 1990 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 























THE ASTOR EDITION OF POETS 


Is the best for schools and colleges. 93 volumes. 
List price, 60 cts. per vol. (Price to schcols, 40 cts.) 


SEND FOR LIST. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 








THE 


, . + 
“Appreciation of Sculpture 
By RUSSELL STURGIS 
Companion volume to How to Judge Architecture ” by 
the same author, and “ Pictorial Composition ” 
by Henry R. Poors. 
Bach volume, over 80 illustrations, net, $1.50. (Postage 14 cis.) 
Spectal ot RE, mt a5. for een OF 8CULP.- 
. 83.00. (Postage 24 cts.) 


‘The ied in ocaries of handheatn tnvatuahie to ees who would 
pn oe ae 


‘THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


_ 33-37 East Seventeenth St., New York 











The STUDEBAKER 


Fine Acts Building 


Michigan Boulevard, between Congress and 
Van Buren Streets, Chicago. 


FRANK PERLEY OPERA COMPANY 
IN 


The Girl and the Bandit 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 
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